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fortunately, has the greatest success in crushing 
modest merit. This new-fangled gentleman 
invited us to view his villa, situated on an emi- 
nence dominating the town. We found itina 
neglected, comfortless state, the garden overrun 


j 


jvant, rather carelessly, trailing on the ground 
‘a parasol, a servant rushed forth with a sieve 
full of sand. Its solitariness imparted an un. 
comfortable sensation of desolation that over- 
powered the pleasant feeling of gratified curi- 


Tue author having moved in the best circles} With rank weeds, which may be thought em. osity, for it was impossible to avoid the idea 


of society, and travelled a good deal on the 
Continent, has, in these volumes, presented us 


: ie : | 
with many pleasant reminiscences of her so- | 


journ and associates. Like the letters 7 in her 
own name, there is, perhaps, more than is 


blems of the proprietor’s mind, On Sunday 
i} we crowded round a balloon, to which we had 
been invited by a pompous afjiche, ¢ Ascension 
| Erostatique.” What was its ultimate adrial 
fate, I could not learn. ‘This was another 


necessary or enough ; but still there is so much | {utile attempt to soar in those etherial regions 
to please and amuse the general reader, that! that seem to be appropriated by the Deity ex. 
for those to whom, unlike ourselves, time is clusively to the winged race, but which the 


not an important object, the talent for scenic 

description, the love of nature, the female per- , 
ception of manners and character, the incidents 

(though few), and the number of interesting | 
personages who are brought under observation, | 
form a miscellany in the way of light and polite 

literature which we can safely recommend to | 
the upper classes for their entertainment. If 
we are not mistaken, Miss Pigott is the author | 
of “The Private Correspondence of a Woman | 
of Fashion ;” to which, at any rate, we think 

the present volumes bear a strong degree of 
resemblance. 

Before we run cursorily over these Records, 
we must pause on a touching anecdote relating, 
to our old and valued friend, John Galt, whose 
latest literary labour it must have. been to re. 
vise them. The introduction informs us that 
he “adopted Miss Pigott’s MS. with intense 
interest, and begniled mneh time in revising 
its pages. ‘The preface and notes were the last 
efforts of his mental powers, which cireum- 
stance must give an increased interest to a 
work that requires no extraneous assistance to 
enhance its value. The mutual infirmities of 
the blind sister and her brother prevented their 
ever meeting, although the same roof sheltered 
both. The hapless surviver observed, in the | 


rapid progress in science will probably one day 
improve so as to render it useful. Perhaps if 
our enlightened men of science would conde- 


scend to study more closely the hints given in 


an old Italian werk, by the celebrated Borelli, 
they would arrive sooner at the completion of 
their design. If T mistake not, the said Borelli 
inculeates that the combination of weight and 
power in the formation of a bird would furnish 
them the best rules.’’ 

We have continued this extract for the sake 
‘of stating a hearsay, that the advice thus given 
has been adopted by an inventor in the north 
of England, who, by means of certain ma- 
chinery, as we are assured, will very shortly 
shew us the way to rise in the world, and to 
direct our course in the upper regions after we 
have risen, 

A letter from the Hague, December 1817, 
affords an instance of remarkable prescience. 
The passage we allude to is as follows :— 

“T indulged myself ina walk, alone, to Vor. 
hourg, a pretty, cheerful village ; my path hack 
again led along the side of canals, bordered by 
neat country -houses, entirely devoid of pic- 
turesque beauty or interest of any kind, I 
found an invitation to dine at the admiral’s, 


The party were Mr. and Mrs. Stivers, and, 


awful stillness that pervaded her now desolate | their son, a young mariner who served under 
dwelling, ‘I do not ‘hear the sound of his the admiral at Algiers; the spirited youth re- 
chair wheeling on the floor above my head. | gretted that Lord Exmouth had not entirely 


Wo is me—how I miss it !’” 

The chief charm in Miss Pigott’s work is, 
perhaps, its pictures of domestic life, and though , 
we cannot go Galt’s length in comparing her 
with Lady Mary Montague, we must, in this 
respect, assign to her a foremost rank among 
English writers. The letters in the first two 
volumes are principally written from places of 
summer resort in the Low Countries and Ger- 
man Spas, and we select from them such ex- 
amples as we deem best calculated to exhibit 
the writer aud interest the reader. 
extract, however, involves a little personality, 
and oceurs in an epistle from Spa :— 

“A Mr. Cottrell possesses several villas in 
these districts. He is an Englishman, who has 


The first! 


destroyed that piratical savage power; an in- 
conceivable forbearance on the part of Lord 
Exmouth, that I hear frequently regretted, and 
that England will one day have to rue bitterly 
when some other state will conquer it and keep 


it; England's false generosity oftentimes proves | 


detrimental to her real interests.” 

But we pass from political hints to a lively 
description of the village of Brock, near Saar- 
dam, and the wealthiest in Holland. Miss P. 
says it is— 

**A most strange example of the exaggerated 
Dutch taste for neatness and gaudiness. What 
whimsical scenery! divided by canals and di- 
| minutive bridges, each. house standing apart, 
| built of wood, fluted and painted in various 


acquired great riches, on dit, by betraying to aj gaudy colours, each of them surrounded with a, 


foreign nation the secrets of the machinery of | garden of proportionate size, the walks deco- 
one of the most considerable branches of the | rated with coloured sea-shells, and glass beads, 
con:merce of his coyntry, at the period when to| and the shrubs and trees cut into fantastical 


export machinery was prohibited,—a gross, un- 
comely figure, pompous in his mien and con- 
Versation ;—the pride of riches is a sorry ambi- 
tion, and of all the shades of pride the most 
repulsive, and the one that most strongly im- 
plies mediocrity of intellect; but which, un- 


| 


shapes, the village has really the appearance of 
a child’s toy, or baby house. The inhabitants 
appear as whimsical and extraordinary as their 
dwellings; if a horse passes, leaving the traces 
of its footsteps, out comes some one with a 
rake; as I was walking along with my ser- 


that the former inhabitants had been removed 
by an epidemic malady to another world. The 
(custom of closing the shutters in the front of 
the habitation, and living in the rooms at the 
back ; the door in front elevated, and without 
any steps to descend from it—these doors being 
never opened, but on the occasion of a mar- 
riage or a funeral, when the clerk officiates in 
the double capacity of minister, lays the Bible 
upon the coffin, and reads a chapter from it on 
the subject of the briefness of life; augments 
and confirms the gloomy impression, These 
rich inhabitants are so inhospitable, and so 
suspicious of strangers, or so fearful of their 
injuring any thing or disturbing their soil, that 
i¢ was impossible to make my way into the 
garden of one of these houses. I entreated 
permission to peep in at the gate, just to ad. 
mire its neatness and orderly arrangements— 
no polite compliments could even iiduee the 
fermale who valiantly stood ou the threshold 
(her head-dress decorated with pearls and gold 
ornaments under a peasant’s straw hat), to 
permit me merely to peer within. ‘She was 
going to church,’ ‘she had no time.” ‘The hus. 
band gently drew his pipe from his mouth to 
intercede for me; the wife was resolute, from 
which circumstance I may fairly conclude that 
to the other perfeetions and ancient castoms of 
this pasteboard-lovoking village may be added, 
that the wives rule with despotic sway. The 
shops only are in front of the houges; there 
self-interest prevailed, for I was civilly invited 
to enter one of them. A sign over the door, 
emblematical of the merchandise on sale within, 
was not ill painted —the figure of a negro 
surrounded by the products of his warm native 
regions. It is not permitted to erect an inn, 
but at the most distant part of the village ; a 
pair of pantoufles is kept at the door of each 
house for the persons who visit it, from fear 
of their leaving any dirt; the streets are paved 
with tiles, which are washed and polished with 
a brush—then covered with sand, on which is 
traced various figures and designs. Many wear 
a capuchin, which is a hood of black or blue 
stuff, or silk, sometimes scarlet. ‘This is very 
becoming ; their hair is decorated with valuable 
trinkets; otherwise this custom would give 
them the appearance of religicuses of convent 
order most severe.” 

The following is some parts of the picture 
of one of the smallest German courts, the Cha- 
tean d’Allner, belonging to Prince Hatzfeldt, 
in the Duchy of Berg :— 

"The prince in person inspected the arrange. 
ments of my trunks 3 and alter looking around, 
to assure himself that every thing might con- 
duce to my comfort, his excellency left me to 
arrange my dress for their earlydinner, ‘Thus 
in the space of a few minutes Twas established, 
without any of those factitious ceremonies and 
parade that estrange frank intercourse. The 
interior of this chatean does not assimilate 
with the ancient dignity of its architecture, 
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for all is modern inj the arrangements within. 
It was pillaged and almost entirely gutted 
during the last thirty years’ troubles and war- 
fares; and this noble seigneur, in rendering it 
habitable, has prudently only consulted simpli- 
city and comfort; a few stray, old, blue damask 
silk fauteuils, are the only vestiges of former 
sumptuosity. ‘The apartments are commo- 
dious, having free egress into each other, that 
the prince and the ladies of his family occupy ; 
the hangings of the apartments are white cot- 
ton, every thing being designed for utility and 
immediate convenience. 43 . ™ 

“ The domain is in correspondent taste. 
The kitchen-garden is a picture of neat culti- 
vation ; and, with the orchard, was shewn to 
me with as much satisfaction as an English 
syuire exhibits his range of expensive hot- 
houses, his park of deer, his stud of blood- 
horses, or his pack of well-trained fox-hounds. 
Tlere, Nature has done every thing; the prince 
has aided her only by cutting rude walks 
through the woods, and over the mountains, 
with rustic benches appropriately stationed, to 
repose, and catch the most interesting points 
of view at every step; son altesse turns to ask 
me, with a look of proud content, ‘Is not this 
better than your English lawns, and formal- 
cut gravel walks ?—leave formalities for great 
cities.” Indeed this high-born prince seems to 
retire to the country to disembarrass himself of 
state and state affairs. Here he appears like a 
good patriarch in the midst of his family; the 
hours and manner of living are almost pastoral. 
We rise at seven o'clock, being obliged to ap- 
pear at the breakfast-table, not in negligé toilet 
like the French, but in a neat morning cos- 
tume, soon after eight o’clock. The breakfast is 
served without table-cloth or plates, consisting 
of bread, butter, fruits, and confectionary, with 
coffee: as they had seen me breakfast at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, they have added, on my account, 
tea and eggs; and, as there weré no egg-cups, 
I was necessitated to hint that a napkin and 
plate could alone relieve my embarrassment. 
After the breakfast repast, we separated in- 
stantly to our apartments and our different 
occupations ; mine assimilating with those of 
my young friends, and my rooms opening into 
theirs, we pursue them together: they delight 
in cultivating the English language, and read- 
ing some English literary work, whilst I paint 
or sketch their portraits; at intervals the 
lively, capricious Fanny, will seize her guitar, 
and throw aside her books ; sometimes we are 
joined by their uncle, the Comte Hugo, who 
pays his court to me assiduously, taking a 
malicious pleasure in irritating my patriotism, 
by disputing with me the glory and power of 
my Mation, and also in committing (what he 
calls) the terrible sin of entering an English 
lady’s bed-chamber,—generally bringing his 
guitar to amuse, and charm us for an hour 
with pretty Spanish and Sicilian airs: it is 
true his voice is somewhat cracked by age and 
use ; and when I venture to look at him, the 
affectation of youth, and the gestes of the old 
beau, are somewhat ludicrous and diverting. 
If the weather is not too sultry, the prince 
summons us for a walk previous to arranging 
our toilet for dinner, which is served at half 
past two o'clock. A simple repast of very 
plain cookery is served with neatness upon a 
round table ; no massive silver services decorate 
the side-board or table, war and revolutions 
having long since melted them down for public 
use; but genuine hospitality and mutual con- 
fidence have superseded these luxuries and 
pageantry, diffusing gaiety over the social meal. 
It is long since the brothers, Hugo and Max, 


and their nephews, have thus met together. I,out, and we quote the lesson for future 
have named it the family congress. The prince | tourists :— 

presides at the banquets, having me on his} ‘Not acorner could be obtained, and I was 
right hand: unlike his dinners at the Hague, returning discomfited, and embarrassed as to 
the viands are placed on the table, and he! what procedure it would be prudent to adopt, 
serves each dish himself. ‘ ‘This soup is excel-| when I fortunately encountered Mr. Sharpe, to 
lent,’ he said to me to-day ; ‘I superintended| whom I had recently shewn some civility at 
the mixing of the ingredients, and there issome, Manheim; and his influence soothed the 
macaroni coming dressed in a new way; I} chiefs at the Hotel de Bade, and installed me 
think you will like it.’ Great apparent clean-|in the modest apartment I had previously so 
liness pervades every thing; it is only in}scornfully rejected. ‘This useful negotiator 
certain personal tricks habitual to the Ger-' philosophised upon the theme of whitewashed 
mans, that they are unpleasant ;—that terrible | chambers, and beds without curtains, as a use. 
habitude I have before remarked to you of ful temporary adversity, and salutary penance 
spitting on the floor, or between their knees / for an English fine lady, finishing his oration 
under the table, and that of raising the pointed | by exhorting the chambermaids to wash the 
knife as a tooth-pick, is to me a continued floor, the table, and the chair 3 he then left me 





annoyance, being, during the dinner, obliged | 
to resort to the most artful stratagems to pre- | 
vent the prince taking the same knife to cut: 
the réti. 
perhaps, bring to table, or draw from their | 
pockets, a vast and richly ornamented tooth. 
pick case, placing it by his knife; but it is 
rarely that the knife is not preferred, for in| 
the middle of an interesting conversation with | 
her fascinating cousin, the aide-de-camp Fritz | 
de Nesselrode, I see the fair and delicate hand, | 
the well-turned arm of the young and blooming | 
Comtesse Fanni, grasp and elevate this instru. | 
ment of carving, extend her pretty mouth, and | 
stick it between her small ivory teeth. Con- 
versing this morning on the customs of differ- 
ent nations, with all the freedom and frankness 
that intimacy authorises, arguing upon their 
utility or inutility, I ventured to make an 
observation upon the impropriety of thus injur. 
ing her pretty teeth, and, perhaps, risking to 
enlarge the dimensions of her pretty small 
mouth by an unfortunate jirk of her hand, or 
gentle touch of her favourite cousin, Fritz; 
* Besides, the princess, your mother, never does 
it.’ * True,’ she replied ; ‘vous avez raison ; 
I will endeavour never to do it more, for it is 
certainly very ungraceful.’ To take our des. 
sert and coffee, we always immediately adjourn 
to a flower-garden, surrounded by a trellis-fence 
of roses; beneath the shade of two large 
spreading cherry-trees, from which we cull the 
fruit as we sit under them; with the dessert, 
the domestics bring the pipes of old Comte 
Max, and the two aide-de-camps; on that of 
uncle Max is engraved the ten commandments, 
The princess only permits them to smoke in 
the open air, and there I do not think it dis- 
agreeable. My devoted le Comte Hugo is too 
much the polished, refined gentleman, to conde- 
scend to smoke; he is quite a man of the 
world, and has visited other courts ; old beau, 
coquetting, plein d'’esprit—a humorist, search. 
ing for and enjoying the different characters 
he encounters in life, as much as the scenery 
and the arts. Although sixty years’ sojourn 
on earth have silvered his locks, and nature 
has not been bountiful to his person, he still 
retains so favourable an opinion of his personal 
agrémens, that, at the dessert to-day, he rose 
in a rage, because I would not correct the 
traits of his portrait I had sketched, more to 
his satisfaction. ‘ Ma bouche, mademoiseélle ; 
j'ai eu toujours une bouche intéressante.’ The 
voiture then comes to the garden gate; with 
four horses, high-fed, high-spirited, seldom 
worked, harnessed in the Prussian fashion, 
and appearing to scamper at will, we dash 
through the rivers, fords, the most beautiful 
landscapes, so beautiful, so varied, that no pen, 
no pencil, can do them adequate justice.” 

At Baden, our author disp-ayed some female 





tact in procuring her bedchamber to be cleancd 


to change my dress for the ¢able d’hote, which 
is, throughout Germany, at the early hour of 
one. ‘To secure a complete cleansing of my 


Each lady and gentleman will,| chamber and its furniture, on the part of the 


German chambermaids, I purposely overset a 
pail of water that I found at the door, then 
overturning chair and table to fluat therein. I 
descended the stairs amidst the no very amicable 
vociferation of the phalanx of chambermaids,” 

Before touching on other princely matters, 
we may note some of our own at Brussels 
(June 1818), and especially one on his way to 
win that lady who became the mother of our 
youthful Queen :— 

* The Duke of Kent was in low spirits, the 
few days he was here last week ; this separation 
from Madame St. Laurent is a great chagrin, 
and sacrifice to state policy; they lived together 
twenty-six years: she is an accomplished wo- 
man, and was not publicly obtrusive. She has 
engaged a mansion in Paris, and it is said that 
Louis XVIII. will have the complaisance to 
create her a baroness. The duke’s motive for 
his retirement to this city was to pay off his 
debts ; he has left it with the good opinion of 
all classes. I fear the amiable widow, the 
German princess, will find him a melancholy 
royal suitor for her fair hand. Not so the 
Duke of Cambridge: I met his royal high- 
ness during his short visit, en passant, to Eng. 
land; he seems the happiest of happy bride- 
grooms, displaying it wundisguisedly to a 
pleasing-looking, amiable bride, a princess of 
Hesse. Her figure is elegant; the upper part 
of her face is quite handsome ; her complexion 
has a tint of sallowness, inherent to the Ger. 
man women. The duke called upon our little 
friend Mrs. Byam, and told her he was the 
happiest of men ; passed her children in review, 
and renewed his promises of protection to her 
tine-spirited fatherless boys, and it is proverbial 
that the Duke of Cambridge never forgets to 
fulfil his promises.” 

Again at Baden :— 

“ The English, from a sentiment of spurious 
pride, prefer a sulky repast in their own 
chambre a coucher (for private saloons, as at 
an English inn, are seldom to be procured), 
to eating at the same convivial board with those 
of inferior rank, though he is almost certain to 
meet also with others of equal and siperior sta- 
tion to himself; for all etiquette of this nature 
is waved,—the prince and the untitled hero mix 
in sogial converse; the waiter, who generally 
carves each dish at the sideboard, alsoassigns your 
place at the table, from the date of your arrival. 
While the English continue in this humour to 
avoid the natives of those countries their rest- 
less spirit induces them to invade, they might 
save themselves the expense of quitting their 
Native isles, and content themselves to inspect 
the numerous picturesque beauties, the woods, 
wilds, the mountains, and the lakes; and all tle 
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other picturesque scenery, wild and cultivated, 
the bounteous hand of God has scattered over 
the surface, and of which one-half of those 
wandering people know nothing. Iam more 
diffuse on this point, perhaps, from having 
already formed a most agreeable and eligible 
acquaintance in’ the old and respectable Ba- 
roness de Bleitwitz, the baron her husband, 
and her sweetly modest and pretty daughter ; 
they are of the littlke German court de Saxe 
Meiningen ; the baroness was dame d'honneur 
to the duchess, mother of the princess who has 
lately espoused our Duke of Clarence, and to 
whom we now look to extend our line of kings. 
On naming, accidentally, this recent royal 
marriage, commenced our intercourse ; the old 
baroness is enthusiastic in her panegyrics on 
the mild virtues, the gentle and pious character, 
of her who may one day fill the throne of Great 
Britain. ‘The baroness, to use her own ex- 
pression, received her at her birth ‘in my 
apron.” Madame Bleitwitz was the chosen 
youthful companion of her highness, who, on 
bidding her farewell, presented her a little 
mother-of-pearl model of a ship; un souvenir, 
her highness added, of her wish that Mile. 
would visit herin England * * * 
‘The Princess Amalie [of Baden, sister to 
the Queen of Bavaria] has neither elegance 
nor personal beauty, but her countenance has 
a thousand charms—it is the emblem of her 
mind, like a mirror to the face and figure, and 
reflects the benevolence of her character; she 
creates immediate interest, and I believe our 
government fixed upon this princess for the 
Duke of Kent, last year, when the death of 
England’s hope, the lamented Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, rendered it good policy that her 
royal uncles should marry. Certain it is, that 
the duke came to Carlsruhe, and as I have 
learned from one of that court, the princess was 
extremely anxious to please his royal highness ; 
therefore the court ceremonies were so well ar- 
ranged, as to place the royal duke in the same 
carriage, ¢éte-d-téte with that princess, to 
make the usual tour of sights, and to attend the 
review of the Baden army. But the duke 
took his leave on the following morning, and, 
as we all know, soon after selected the widowed 
Duchess de Leinenguin, who, in her character 
of wife, widow, and mother, possessed a high 
reputation, with the advantages of youth and 
some beauty. To the fraternal affection and 
diplomatic mancuvres of her brother, the 
Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, may be 
attributed this royal marriage ; for even during 
his short domestic life with his royal consort, 
our lamented Princess Charlotte, he would 
find occasions to converse of his sister, and her 
domestic sorrows, to the duke, and thus, im- 


perceptibly, creating an interest in his breast. | book 


At the moment when the royal brothers rushed 
in patriotic matrimonial Quixotism to the con- 
tinent, in search of Protestant consorts who 
might give an heir to the British throne, 
Prince Leopold adroitly charged his royal 
uncle-in-law with a precious packet, with an 
urgent request that he would deliver it in 
person to his widow sister, as he said it was 
. too precious to intrust to a mercenary or to 
his aide-de-camp.’ It was therefore apparent, 
during the duke’s short visit at the court of 
Baden, that there was a degree of impatience 
to proceed forward on his journey, which 
created a suspicion that he was preoccupied 
with other matrimonial projects. This ami- 
able, high-minded princess, preserves an esteem 
for the Duke of Kent, unmingled with that 
pique which many women would have felt ; for 
some days after, at the queen’s evening re- 


ception, remarking the family of L——e, she 
inquired from whence they came, and when 
informed that they came from Brussels, she 
demanded, in an impatient tone, whether they 
had been implicated in the late insulting oppo- 
sition to the Duke of Kent in the church 
affair, adding, ‘ If they were, I shall not notice 
them.’” 

With these court anecdotes, so nearly con- 
nected with the younger branches of our present 
royal family, we must, at least for the present, 
conclude; but should we not be able to return 


there, would be enough to intimidate me if I 
were running after the perishable riches of this 
world.” How much for the copyright—eh ? 
Letter 2d. “I shall embark on the en- 
chanting lake for Altorf ;” and then the ques- 
tion is set in its proper light by the writer 
himself, who tells us, “* The diet has to-day 
opened its session. I had received several 
tickets for the ceremony, which is rather curi- 
ous, on account of the singular dresses of the 
ushers. But, though it was the day on which 
the fever leaves me a little ease I did not com. 


to Miss Pigott’s volumes, we beg to repeat our 
introductory remark, that they contain much 
agreeable aud amusing matter. 


ply with the invitation. Ah! what to a monk, 
above all to a monk of La ‘Trappe, a pilgrim to 
the Holy Land, are all the vain ceremonies of 
the world?” What indeed!? ‘At length 
(he proceeds) I have bidden adieu to Lucerne, 
and, to avoid eight or ten hours’ navigation, 
‘Trappe. 2 vols. post 8vo. London, 1840.| which might have been attended with some 
Colburn. ‘danger in my state of convalescence, I resolved 
From a glance at this publication, we are sus-|to take a carriage to Fluelen, and there I em- 
picious that there is a good deal of trap in|barked. Oh! what a lovely day! what a 
having our old acquaintance the Baron Ge-| magnificent lake is that of Lucerne, and how 
ramb’s name and fifle on its title-page. Had /|sorry I am that my illness prevented me from 
it been the Baron as we remember him, the ; visiting in detail its enchanting shore ! I deter. 
superb in lith and limb, and the glorious in} mined, however, to cross it from Fluelen to 
moustache, the admiration of London, and the} Altorf. I wanted to see, to feel, to admire. Is 
wonder of the wide world, we should not have| not nature an exquisite prayer-book ? How 
been surprised at Mr. Colburn’s coaxing him! much is he to be pitied who does not perceive 
into the authorship of a book of travels; but|God in the beauties which, with lavish hand, 
the Monk of La Trappe, after seventeen years | he has scattered over this wide world !” 
of seclusion from the fellowship of mankind, | Then why enter La Trappe, good Mr. Ba- 
the most severe of the orders who utterly re-|}ron? Was that a place to worship nature’s 
nounce all earthly feelings and concerns; the| God through the loveliness of his creation ? 
devoted to heaven and austerities; the dumb,!'To adopt a phrase from natural history, you 
who hold converse with their own gloomy | seem to let the cat out of the bag. Instead of 
brotherhood only by signs; the death-seekers,;a ‘Trappist, we might fancy it was Prince 
who dig their own graves, and take ascetic de.| Pickler Muscau on his travels. Only list :— 
light in daily and nightly stripes, while they | *“©T left Venice at seven in the morning, 
indulge in contemplating the handy-work in|The admiralty gondola came to my hotel to 
their final resting-place ;—for one of these, we fetch me. ‘I'he captain of the port had kindly 
say, to break his bounds, and set out on a plea-| caused such necéssaries as I should want for 
sant travel of two years (though the Holy Land | the voyage to be purchased for me. I pro- 
and sepulchre be the apology), is truly astound-| ceeded to the lazaretto, a short league from 
ing; and then to observe how like an ordinary; Venice, and then went on board the ship. 
traveller or book-maker the Baron writes; one| The Austrian flag was hoisted on my ap- 
would swear he had never seen La Trappe in| proach. I was received by the captain, the 
his born days. ‘To authenticate the narrative| mate, and the crew.” 
there ought to have been a portrait (instead of} We go onward for two or three paragraphs 
two Palestine views by Mr. Arundale); and| more to shew that the want of Trappishness 
if, instead of an Umbra or Eidolon, it were) runs through the work. At Jaffa, the late 
the real, genuine, and true Baron, his beard | anchorite says, very like a sentimental French 





A Pilgrimage to Palestine, Egypt, and Syria. 
By Marie-Joseph de Geramb, Monk of La 








and whiskers would have proved the personality | writer :— 


and the fact. N’imporie; notoriety was ever 
the illustrious baron’s hobby, and even if it 
were his Ghost or his Pseudo, we dare say the 
same mania would attend it. As such, we 
shall bestow a very short notice upon the work, 
in which we discover little, except manner, 
which could not be compiled out of preceding 
8. 

The Baron pretends that he was released 
from his beloved monastery by the revolution 
of 1830; and, after a stay in the Convent of 
St. Urban, got warranty and letters of recom. 
mendation from the Pope and College of Pro. 
paganda to visit Syria and Palestine. He 
accordingly sets out pretty much like an ordi- 
nary tourist, and, unlike a man who had re- 
nounced the world, seems to take a very every- 
day interest in the most common occurrences. 

‘¢ I ‘shall start to-morrow, notwithstanding 
my precarious health, notwithstanding the dan- 
gers of which your friendship for me causes 
you so much apprehension,”’ is the language of 
a monk of La Trappe, who has just come out 
of a living grave! ‘*I must confess that, at 
my age, scarce recovered from serious illness, 
the plague which is ravaging the countries that 
I am going to visit, and the troubles prevailing 


“T looked with a feeling of pleasure, and a 
| sort of gratitude, at the frail vessel which had 
jconveyed me to Palestine. Such is the way 
} with man; a passenger in this great vale of 
| tears, he suffers his soul and his immortal 
affections to cling to every thing that sf. 
Alas! never was 


| rounds and is close to him. 
|I to behold that vessel again: a few hours 
afterwards she struck upon the rocks, which 


render the road of Jaffa so dangerous. She 
}was completely wrecked; the crew were 
|saved, after having undergone all the hor- 
|rors of death. Had I continued on board 
|a few moments longer, I too might perhaps 
have by this time been no more. At the 
moment that I am writing, these lines, the 
fathers of the Holy Land would probably have 
been employed in removing my body, extended 
on the beach ; and after a few hours passed in 
the church, amidst funereal chants, they would 
have carried it to its last home. The Arab, on 
seeing the procession, would have inquired 
whom they were interring. ‘We know not,” 
would have been the reply of one of the fathers ; 
‘it is a pilgrim from the vessel that has just 
been wrecked ; from his dress he appears to be 
a monk.’ And the cold earth would have 
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pene me, as while not one friend would | 
have stood beside my grave, not one tear would 
have dropped upon my coffin; and, upon the | 
little mound of dust, formed by my mortal re- 
mains, never would there have been seen the 
print of the knee of a creature that had loved | 
me !”” 

What would there have been at Ia Trappe ? 
The next much resembles the statistics of a‘ 
bookseller’s hack :— 

** Most geographers assign to Jerusalem ouly 
seventeen or eighteen thousand inhabitants. | 
If T may depend on the information that I have 
collected on this head, and T have good reason 
to believe it to be correct, this city now num. 
bers nearly 21,000 inhabitants, composed of 


13,000 
4,000 
2,000 
1,000 

ow 
Gu 


20,560 


Catholics 
Atmenians- 
Copts - 


In this number are not included the travellers 
whom curiosity or business brings to Palestine : 
and, still less that multitude of pilgrims of all 
nations, drawn thither by the pious wish to 
visit and honour the holy places.” 


Egyptian relies.” 


Rumour had al: a told him of my crocodile | covered had not our pate come caltade on 
and my mummy: he made them for a moment |him. He seemed to gallop off with a slight 
‘the topic of conversation. * Your highness,” lameness, and even after Mr. Sulivan’s wun- 
‘said I, laughing, ‘Tam persuaded that a tra-| erring bullet had pierced his lungs, he went 
veller returning from Egypt cannot decently | three hundred yards before he fell dead. Se. 
shew his face in Europe without a mummy in! veral bulls, also, that we killed bore very 
one hand and a crocodile in the other’ This significant marks of the combats they had been 
piece of pleasantry tickled him much, and gave j in; three of them were lame, from old and 
me reason to suspect that he is pleased to see! imperfectly cured fractures of different limbs, 
us natives of the West attach so much value to} The stallions do not bear the same proportion 
|to the mares, as the cattle, by a great deal, 
After all this,—will our readers believe it ?—) From what we saw and heard, Mr. Sulivan 
the anthor has got safe back to Europe, and is! agrees with me in thinking that their numbers 
now resident in the Convent of St. Urban!!! | altoyether do not exceed twelve hundred. |] 
| aces here forbear mentioning a stor v of one 
Some Account of the Falkland Islands, from \ of the Falkland stallions, told me by Covinet 
a Siv Months’ Residence in 1838 and 1839.| (a Patagonian Indian, acting as a gaucho), 
By L. B. Mackinnon, R.N., First Mate of} as we were exploring together. The horse I 
Il. M. Cutter Arrow. 8vo. pp. 79. London,| was then riding, called Teniente, had been 
1840. Baily and Co. captured, some years ago, during Don Louis 
Tue latest particulars respecting these rs Vernet’s government, but was found so vicious, 
portant islands, once so famous in_ political | Sevecions, and cunning, that not one even of 
controversy, afterwards neglected, and almost the gauchos could manage him. After having 
forgotten, and now, in good. time we trust,| resorted to every method they could think of 
again bronght under the notice they deserve, to subdue him, it was proposed (this Corinet 
by the few unpietending pages before us. The| told me with a chuckle) by himself to take the 
writer reviews the early history and mutations | ‘animal some miles into the interior, and fasten 
the settlements him to a wild bull’s horns. 





of the Falklands, mentions 
made upon them, and the circumstances of | 
their destruction ; describes their climate, soil, | 

and capabilities; and, infer alia, tells us of their 

present condition, as "British :— 

“The wild cattle are certainly magnificent 
animals, and numerous in the east’ island. 
They are rapidly increasing now that foreigners | 
and marauders are kept off, although there is 
still a disproportionate number of bulls. [t is 
very singular that on the north side of this 
island, as far as Port Pleasant, the cattle are) 
generally of a dark colour, some bulls being of | 
the most jetty black, with long shaggy hair) 
‘about the head and neck ; to the southward 
‘they get lighter and lighter, until, at the! 
extreme south, ut times, you meet with whole 
sherds of a beautiful white colour. The bulls 
cording to their account, a great many of them are much larger in proportion to_ the cows 5: 
are descended from families settled on the | some of them seem af a different breed, from | 
same spot, at the time of Jesus Christ. So the great height and developement of the | 
much is certain, that their synagogue is con-! shoulder, and. comparatively low quarters 5 | 
sidered as the first in the Kast; and that their, these we generally found yery cunning and | 
yabbis are reputed to be very learned. Fo-) ferocious, and most dangerous to attack. From | 
reign professors of their religion throng to their the collective opinions of Mr. Sulivan, the} 
town, under the influence of the same feeling | Capatoz of the Gauchos, and my own obser.' 
of devotion which impels so many to go to, vation, I should thiyk that thirty thousand! 
Jerusalem. Hither they repair from all parts) head would be a moderate computation of their: 
of the world, with the intention of ending} numbers, nearly one-third of which are bulls. 
their days in this place. A tradition, generally | ‘The wild horses never leave the north side of 
accredited among them, declares that Christ | the island, which is most singular, as there is 
will come trom Capernaum to Tiberias : they | no obstruction ; it has never been satisfactorily | 
are expecting him; and I have been told that!aecounted for. They are excessively shy and 
the most zealous of them post themselves, in| timorous to a party, but Captain Fitz-Roy 
turn, on an elevated spot, and there, keeping | observes that they will form a circle round a 
their eyes constantly fixed on the ruins of the} single man, and prance upon him; however, a 
town from which the Messiah is to come, they | musket will readily disperse them. Their 
stand sentry, in order to be the first to proe laim | av erage height is about fourteen hands two} 
his happy advent. Nay, in reference to this inches, lighter built than the generality of 
expectation, I have heard a story of a wag, who, ! South American horses, with no great powers 
having at night fastened a number of lanips to! of endurance, and sadly cow-hocked, or cat- 
a crazy bout “which happened to be upon the) hammed ; but, to make some amends, they are 
lake, at a considerable distance from the port, ;as active as cats, and have very well- shaped 
made it move towards the town, on which all|fore-legs, the fore-arm Jong, muscular, and | 
the Jews set out, to meet the * desired of the | strong, short flat shank, with well-bent! 
nations.” The tumult was great, added my}! postern. The stallions, as well as the bulls, | 
informant, and the joy still greater, till the! are very fierce and pugnacious with one| 
moment when the illusion was dispelled by the another. One horse, a fine stallion, which | 
sad reality. . e Mehemet Ali} was shot by Mr. Sulivan, had the near hind 
left his capital > Tans at the same time that Ij leg, just above the hock joint, broken (we | 

“aine informed of his arrival here, 1} supposed by fighting). Nature had gone 2| 
VW not avoid paying him a long way towards a cure, and no doubt remains 
“tev to his palace. jon my ‘mind that he would have quite re-! 


But the Baron of La Trappe warms as he 
journalises; and, in his second volume, gets to 
be quite facetious on subjects of high Christian 
(though mistaken) feeling, and in cracking 
jokes with Mehemet Ali, the famous and ex. 
traordinary Pasha of Egypt. We cite two 
specimens. At ‘Tiberias, the Baron and his 
guides were inconvenienced by curious visitors 5 
and we are informed,— 

** Among these were several Jews, who, to 
my extreme surprise, without ever having set 
foot in Germany, spoke German perfectly. It 
gave me real pleasure to chat with them a 
few moments. L knew not that persons of 
their nation formed two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of ‘Tiberias; and that they had skilful 
masters, who taught them our language. Ac- 





a 


This, with the 
assistance of two or three lassos, was soon 
done, and the poor brute’s tail was securely 
| lashed with thongs of hide to the horns of the 
wildest in the flock. The gauchos immediately 
returned home, highly delighted with their 
exploit. The next morning, on getting up, 
the first thing they saw was poor ‘Teniente 
with his head hanging down, looking very 
miserable and distressed, standing at the eraal 


gate; he had killed the bull, whose skull was 


found completely beaten in. Teniente’s heart 
was broken ; he never even pretended to vice 
afterwards. The only quadruped that seems 
indigenous to the islands is the warrah, or 
wolt-fox, a specimen of whieh was brought 
home by Captain Fitz-Roy, and placed in the 
British Museum. - = = 

* Wild boar, or rather common swine, run 
wild, are very plentiful on Eagle or Speedwell 
Islands, and on several other ‘Tussock Islands ; 
in these spots of Jand they thrive and increase 
prodigiously. Some big with young have been 
| put on several other islands, well calculated for 
them, where there can be no doubt they will 
‘also prosper. The ‘Tussock grass seems formed 
by nature for them, being capital food, and 
affording excellent shelter, warm, dry, and 
comfortable. Goats are also to be found on 
one or two of the islands near West Falkland ; 
‘they also have increased amazingly, the ori- 
ginal stock having been landed a few years ago 
by a whaler. Immense warrens of rabbits are 
to be found in several places, most, however, 
to the northward of the range of hills, as the 
original stock was landed at Port Louis by De 
Bourgainville, and in a wild state they did not 
succeed in crossing the hills; several small 
colonies of these animals are now, however, 
rapidly increasing to the southward, landed by 
Mr. Meiville’s vessels and by others. ‘The 
first in the list of birds is the swan; they 
are not found in great plenty, but are very 
beautifal birds, the whole neck being @ 
jetty black, and the rest of the body of 
a snowy white. The goose is also a very 
handsome bird, remarkably bold or stupid. 
I have killed several with a stick; they are 
found in immense numbers all over the 
lands. There are three kinds, the Upland and 
Brent, being very good eating, and the Kelp, se 
called from “breeding and feeding close to the 
shores, where kelp is abundant, ‘The plumage 
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of the hen is most beautiful, not resembling 
the common wild goose. A setting hen of 
that breed once struck me a_ severe blow, 
whilst trying to push her off her nest. The} 
immense quantities of eggs of these, and | 
various other birds that may be collected in; 
the season, is truly extraordinary. I have | 
sometimes been obliged to pick my way, to} 
prevent crushing them with my feet. A 
variety of ducks are to be found in all parts, | 
in the greatest abundance. I have myself 
killed eight or nine different species of them ; 
the teal, however, is most delicate. Snipes 
also are found in great plenty; both the: 
gigantic and full snipe, some of which we 
killed weighing a pound. Plover, dottrell, | 


oyster-catchers, and a great variety of the gull) 


tribe, of various and diversified plumage, are, 


plentiful. The birds of prey are both numerous 


and voracious, particularly the carancho, which ' 


has much the resemblance in body to a large 
English crow, with the beak and talons of an 
eagle. I have frequently had my game, such 


as snipe, teal, &c., stolen from me by these’ 


cunning birds, after shooting them. One 
rascal stole my lucifer match-box, whilst I was 
blowing up a newiy-lighted fire, and quietly 
perched within a hundred yards picking it to 
pieces. | A better exemplification of their 
cunning cannot be given than the following 
instance, which I myself observed: a stupid 
upland goose was quietly sitting on her nest, 
surrounded by several of this reprobate crew, 
one of them hovering close over her, and the 
rest picking and teazing her; at Jength, her 
patience being exhausted, she rushed off her 
nest at the most daring. Another, however, 
immediately dropped into her nest, and seized 
an egy in his talons, and flew off, accompanied 
by his confederate, whom he allowed to share 
in the plunder. We were always accompanied 
on our shooting excursions by several of these 
birds. They would sometimes, when pressed 
with hunger, hover over our heads within two 
feet, and absolutely try to settle on the dogs’ 
backs. 
boarding-pike. The penguin lives principally 
on the ‘Tussock Islands, where he burrows. I 
perfectly remember the impression made on 
me, one calm night, when at anchor between 
two of these islands in Choiseul Sound, by the 
etraordinary noise made by the braying of 
some Jundred thousand of these animals. It 
is incredible the noise they made, which, when 
sottened by distance, was very pleasing. I 
hardly like to state, but it really was the case, 
that although a quarter of a mile from the 
shore, we could not converse without raising 
our voice. * * * These, with 
shags, curlews, some beautiful varieties of the 
dove, and afew land species, are the principal 
birds of the Falklands.’’ 

Mr. Mackinnon gives some entertaining 
accounts of their sporting enterprises, which 
are of so novela kind that we extract one for 
the amusement of our Nimrods :— 

* The following affray took place in an en- 
deavour to procure some mess beef. Came-to, 
and whilst mooring observed a fine herd of 
cattle grazing on a peninsula ealled Bincon 
del Toro, or the Bull-ring. Eight of us, 
including Mr. Sulivan, commander, his brother, 
and myself, immediately started in chase. We 
pulled in our boat up to the first isthmus, but 


just in time to see the rear-guard of bulls | 


tearing aver. As we knew of another pass two 
miles inland, the whole party moved silently 
along to cut them off; as, luckily, we crossed 
their tracks and got the wind of them, by 
taking advantage of the ground we arrived 


jand calves. 


,minutes perfectly insensible. 


there before them. A few minutes afterwards 
their vanguard, consisting of ten or twelve 
bulls, came trotting up; but seeing our bold 
front, they made a full stop, bellowing loudly, 
and tearing up the ground with their horns ; 
immediately after up came the main body, 


screaming and galloping like mad. It was 
|two late to run, even had I been able, sv 
jdown we lay, taking the chance of being run 
over rather than be gored to death; the 
noise increased with the rapidity of their ap- 
i proach ; I never was in such a fright in all my 
consisting, as well as we could see (it being !life: on they came, all mixed together, plung- 
now nearly dark) of about fifty cows, heifers, jing and bellowing, passing, like a whirlwind, 
With a loud cheer, in a line, we | within ten feet of our concealment. Humgh 
advanced. The cows and calves took the jnature could not stand this; as if with ne 
alarm, and fled back towards the first isthmus ; | accord, my companion’s musket and my rifle 
the bulls gave ground by litde and lite, and, isent their contents into the centre of them, 
on our quickening our charge, turned tail and , but without any visible effect. We were joined 
followed the cows. It was then ‘the devil )soon after by Mr. Sulivan and his party, who 
take the hindmost,’ and who should have the | was able to walk home, although much shaken. 
honour of putting the first ball in our Christ-| Not so with me; I was carried home on the 
mas dinner ; every one, therefore, put his best! men’s shoulders with as much care and atten. 
foot foremost. The excitement was tremend. | tion asa sick lady. On getting back to-our boat, 
ous; we could plainly hear the bellowing and lwe found a formidable division of small-arm 
roaring of the infuriated brutes. We gained | men just landed, to look for us, it being nearly 
the top of an eminence with an abrupt fall,— | midnight.” 

over it at speed. It was deeper than I ex- | The conflicts with sea-elephants and sea. 
pected: my right foot lodged on the side of a/|lions were not Jess perilous ; but we must leave 
stone, which turned me quite over, sprained | these exploits to say that the fisheries are most 
my ankle dreadfully, and my head coming in| abundant, and might be carried on to a prodi- 
contact with a stone, spread me out for a few gious and profitable extent. With regard to 
I shall now the essential article of fuel, our author no- 


proceed with the other party, who, not per- 


ceiving my accident, except the last person, | 


who fell over me, and remained as a protection, 


tives ;— 
* The coast of America adjacent to these 
islands being covered with wood, would afford 


I have frequently impaled them with a’ 


thinking I was much hurt. On they weut 
with unabated speed, our commander leading | 
the van. La Porte (the dog) suddenly seized a 
fine calf by the nose, which encumbered him 
so as to enable Mr. Sulivan to catch him round 
the neck; the strong little beast, however, 
dragged them both away so quick, as to make 
ita matter of some difficulty for a man to come 
up behind and hamstring, and thus secure it. 
A fine cow, [ suppose the mamma of this calf, 
became perfectly infuriated by the bleatings of 
its innocent, and charged about like a mad 
thing ; three shots struck her, beside two balls 
from Mr. Sulivan’s gun, who, thinking she 
must be done, drew his double-barrelled pistol, 
and gave her the right-hand barrel ; the mo- 
ment she felt the smart of the bullet she threw 
off the dog and charged him furiously ; when | 
within five yards he discharged the other 
barrel into her head, and, as we afterwards 
found, the ball had entered between her eyes— 
a cool and good shot, in such a predicament. 
This, however, availed him not, or affected the 
furious beast a jot, as she knocked his gun out 
of his hand, and, most providentially, her 
forehead struck him a tremendous blow on the 
chest (her horns being on each side of his 
body), tore the ground upon each side, and 
then passed on, her hind hoofs trampling on 
this body. She turned, and was coming up 
layain, when his brother, in’ the strength of 
‘fraternal affection, marched deliberately up, 
| put his musket within a foot of her body, and 
| blew her heart to pieces. Mr. Sulivan was 
| very severely shaken by the blow he got, and 
|his hands were much cut. In the meantime, 
after a few minutes of inseusibility from the 
blow I received, 1 came to, and attempted to 
rise, but fell over again in agony as my foot 
touched the ground. Just at this moment we 


great facility to steamers for a suppy of fuel in 
any quantity. With four men in one day I 
cut sufficient peat for a month’s consumption ; 
‘four or five sunny days are sufficient to dry it 
thoroughly; it is then fit to stack for use. 
Captain Fitz-Roy says, ‘The want of wood in 
these islands would be a serious inconvenience, 
i but its deficiency is thus amply supplied, which 
janswers every purpose. It will not, however, 
| answer for a forge in its natural state; but if, 
jby a mechanical process, it could be pressed 
hard for some time before it was used, it would 
afford a much greater heat.? Weddel, in his 
voyage, states, * that by working the peat-holes 
alternately, a suflicient quantity can always be 
procured,’ ” 

And he adds, in a note :— 

* * Compressed Peat Fuel.—So long ago as 
1856, says the Literary Gazelle, ‘we called 
the public attention to the experiments carried 
on by Lord Willoughby de Eresby, for the 
| compression of peat into a fuel, which should 
answer all the purposes of coal, in agriculture 
and manufactories, and become an article of 
immeasurable importance in vast sterile tracks 
of country, where the Jatter prolific source of 
jindustry and wealth could not be obtained, 
}In 1837, we noticed the progressive success 
which bad attended these operations, and in 
ithe present year reviewed a statement, pub- 
Hlished by the noble lord, in which he detailed 
the course of his trials, alterations, and im- 
| provements, till he had reached the reward of 
jhis patriotic Jabours, by perfecting a machine, 
and process of compression, fully adequate to 
ithe object he had so indefatigably and ingeni- 
ously pursued,’ &ce. &e.”” 

No doubt the remedy is most ready and 
jefficient. We conclude with the great gist of 
the whole statement, after recapitulating the 
saw the flashes, and heard the shouts of the | key possessions which Britain holds throughout 
above-related battle ; this was not to be borne, | the habitable globe. 
so, slinging my rifle, and putting my afms| © Without dwelling longer on the advan- 
round my companign’s neck, by dint of hop- | tages arising from these several stations already 
ping, we approached the battle-ground as fast | mentioned, let us turn our eyes towards the 
as possible in this state. We had not pro- leontinent of Australia, now boldly erecting its 


ceeded far before we were stopped by a 
most diabolical outery, and, to our inex- 
pressible fright, found that the body of the 
herd had turned, and were coming upon us 





front, and rising into civilisation and import. 
ance in a manner hitherto unexampled! Let 
us look also at the vast extent of territory, and 
at the mighty states that line the waters of the 





Ws 


_ eowaeyle, ‘and\simplicity of narrative, form an 
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Pacific Ocean. What is the er spot 
between Great Britain and Australia and New 
Zealand, which forms a half-way house for the 
trade which is hourly increasing by the inter- 
course of the two countries, and rising into one 
of great national consequence? The Falkland 
Islands! . Where is the spot which commands 
the passage round Cape Horn and the Straits 
of Magellan, and consequently that point which, 

as the trade with the Pacific increases, arising 
from a natural course of events which will take 
place, and which, consequently, must be of 
great importance to the interests of Britain ? 
The Falkland Islands! Taken, therefore, as 
the pivot of the trade between the great and 
isolated continent of Australia on the one hand, 

and of the immense regions washed by the 
waters of the Pacific on the other, the Falkland 
Islands will become at no distant period the 
key to the commerce of those distant shores, 
and the Gibraltar of the Pacific and of the 
Australian seas. Such, in a commercial point 
of view, may be at some future, though not 
very distant period, the benefit derivable to 
Britain from the possession of the Falklands.” 

Mr. M. proceeds to shew that, in the event 
of a war either in the old or new world, they 
would be no Jess important, and he observes :— 

* The situation of the Falklands is such that 
it may both assist our trade and check that of 
other nations, in case of hostilities, even under 
the supposition (a supposition which I trust 
may not be realised for ages to come), that our 
colonies in Australia were desirous of separating 
themselves from the mother country, their 
vicinity to the Falklands would induce them, 
even if they had no connexion with the mother | 
country, to procure what they required, either 
for luxury or convenience, at a dépét of British 


manufacttires established so near and so handy 


for their convenience. If, therefore, we con- 
sider this cluster of islands either as pivots for 
trade, and as a locale to promote commercial 
enterprise in times of peace, or as stations and 
dépéts for provisions and convalescence in time 
of war, or in any other point of view they are 
considered, they cannot but revive a feeling of 
that interest in the people of Britain which | 
existed last century. Speaking as an English. | 
man, I cannot but feel proud and gratified in | 
seeing the flag of my nation—that flag which | 
has for a thousand years braved the battle and 
the breeze—wave triumphantly on every com- 
manding point in every quarter of the globe, in 
every port promoting commerce, freedom of 
intercourse, civilisation, and the freedom and 
happiness of mankind. Long may this con- 
tinue! Perhaps the present century may wit- 
ness steamboats plying between the Falklands 
and the coast of Patagonia and the Straits of 
Magellan ; the whole of Patagonia may be ex- 
plored, and the continental population redeemed 
from that state of barbarism and wretchedness 
which in other places is fast melting before the 
warmth of civilisation, of Christianity, and of 
individual happiness and national prosperity.” 
_Amen. 





The Saucy Jack, and the Sidtinas, 
Blue Jacket. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
1840. Bentley. 

TuouGu the press has of late years teemed 

with nautical romances and tales of the sea, the 

public taste for this species of writing, when 
really good, appears to be undiminished. The 


stories % ed us are evidently leaves from the 
‘of a sailor; and the freshness of 





By a 
London, 


ange to the more wondrous ac- 


|you is a stranger to her soul. 





counts of “‘hair-breadth ‘scapes,” and all 


cher kinds of perils not ‘ont on oaene 
are deficient in exciting scenes, for there are 
accounts of battles, and storms, and wrecks, 
sufficient to satisfy any moderate appetite. 
The first tale, The Saucy Jack, is in our 
opinion the best of the two, though The India- 
man has also considerable merit. The Saucy 
Jack contains passages in the first voyage of a 
runaway boy, who fixes on what he terms “a 
nice ship,” but which turns out to be a pri- 
vateer, bound for the Spanish Main. We 
shall not meddle with the details of the story, 
but quote a few passages in illustration of the 
author’s mode of spinning very genuine and 
entertaining yarns :— 

** A bnmboat woman is generally a character ; 
and to be a genuine species of her tribe she 
should not weigh less than fourteen stone: 
the nearer she approaches to sixteen, the 
greater her originality. She has been a 
fresh-coloured pretty girl, with good teeth, 
much chat, and more assurance, and has 
in her time captivated the heart of more than 
one officer ; this she knows well how to turn 
to her own advantage. The remains of 
beauty are, still to be seen in her complexion 
and good-humoured face, which is generally 
improved by the effects of the sea breeze. 
Her boat is small, and her stock of goods en- 
tirely fills it; indeed, when the weather is 
squally, some extra management is necessary 
before leaving the shore. 

“Tt is then quite necessary that pay fat fair 
one should first occupy her place in the boat, 
which naturally becomes considerably by the 
stern: to counterbalance this, a cask of porter 
is stowed away forward, to bring the boat, as 
it is intended to do the purchasers, by the 
head; then the joints of meat, loaves of 
bread, and other good things, are packed near 
their "mistress, and made all snug, to be in 
perfect trim when the waterman has taken 
his seat. Thus arranged, she contrives to be 
on board every morning before eight o *clock, 
at which time the ship’s company have need 
of her wares to assist. furnishing their break- 
fast. To be mistress of her art, she ought to 





be as perfect as Cramer or Braham in the 
knowledge of flats and sharps, and have a, 
capital ear for music in the sound of a guinea ; | 
liberal when she is sure of being profitably | 
repaid, cold as charity when that desirable end | 
is in any way doubtful. She should have a 
smile like a cherubim, and an eye like a hawk, 
to enable her to look into the heart of the party 
she is about to trust, yet be able to give tick! 
with a good grace and affability of manner, so| 
as to make you believe all reasonable doubt of 
All these qua- 
lities will not constitute perfection unless she 
be well skilled in the contraband trade, and 
can smuggle spirits on board for the sailors, and 
cigars. and silks on shore for the officers.” 

. A merry little scene observed at Portsmouth 
Pair s— 

“That which tickled my fancy the most 
was observing an old quarter-master, who had 
grown grey in the service of his country, 
nearly out of his wits for joy at his good for- 
tune, or something else, in being about to break 
a bank kept by a woman who had a box full of 
dolls, which were numbered on the crowns of 
their heads; the old fellow had found the right 
string, and almost every time he pulled number 
fifty appeared, to the dismay of the female and 
rapture of the old sailor, who expressed <his 
delight by a loud laugh intermixed with oaths. 
His jacket-pockets were crammed full with 
nasty little gingerbread nuts, yet he was not 





content, for he continued playing and distri- 


bating Tis gains to 7y children assembled 
round him, who answered his generosity by 
repeated cheers; and each time the largest 
number came to his share, he pulled off his hat 
and joined them in the shout: when I left him 
he was in the height of ecstasy.” 

A good reason.—** ‘I beg pardon for inter- 
rupting you,’ said Grafton; ‘but tell me, 
Winstanley, since you are so fond of quoting 
Latin, where the devil did you pick it up?’ 
‘Confound your nonsense!’ replied Winstan- 
ley; ‘your question is easily answered: —my 
father lived in the same street with a Roman 
Catholic priest.” ‘ That accounts for it at 
once,’ said Grafton.” 

From The Indiaman we shall take a single 
extract; it is an old boatswain’s account of 
how he came to be married :— 

*¢* You must know, then, that about twenty 
years ago, one summer afternoon, I was.a 
walking along the High Street, at Chatham, 
when I saw a young woman, whom I had be. 
fore known something about, clap her helm a 
starboard, and come to an anchor in a cook’s 
shop. This young creature was formed in the 
beautifullest manner; from stem to stern she 
was all alike; her cemetary was beautiful to 
beholders—’ : Symmetry, perhaps, you mean, 
Mr. Swallowtail?’ interrupted the captain. 
‘Very likely, sir; I am sure I don’t know,’ 
said the boatswain; ‘I an’t much of a scholar, 
*!and can’t be expected to have so much book- 
wisdom as our doctor: why, bless your soul, 
sir, he is past all books—books are of no use to 
him. Well, then, sir, symmetry, since you 
like it best; her run was uncommon fine. 
Seeing as how I brought up right athwart her 
hawse, so as she couldn’t clear me on either 
tack, when she got under way, she gave mea 
look which went to my very vit-als; I don't 
mean the ham and beef that was in the window 
of the shop, nor those Betsy was a buying 
which the woman was cutting with a large 
knife; but I mean the place where our feel- 
ings is—you know, sir. Betsy got under way, 
and I made sail in chase ; she hauled her wind 
close round the blue post at the corner of the 
Chest Arms public-house, and slap she orders a 
pot of porter. Now, thinks I, here’s to be 
even with you, my dear; so I ordered a 
bottle of rum, paid for it, and put it in my 
coat-pocket. When Betsy saw me so liberal- 
like, she smiled on me so sweetly it would have 
thawed the North Pole; so my heart gave 
way, and I spoke to her. ‘ Miss Elizabeth,’ 
said I, ‘don’t you think a pound of beef and a 
pot of porter too much for one solitary indi- 
vidual ?? ‘No doubt of it, sir,’ said she. 
‘Don’t you think that the addition of my 
company, and a bottle of rum, will make the 
arternoon pass more pleasanter?’ ‘ No doubt 
of it, sir,’ said she; so I took her at her word. 
We ate the beef, and drank the beer, and were 
just at the finish of the rum, when I seized her 
flipper, and, kissing it, said, in the fulness of 
my heart, ‘ Betsy, will you marry me?’ ‘No 
doubt of it, sir,’ said she; and so it was @ 
match.” 

With this we shall conclude ; our selections 
are short but pithy, and will ‘ve but a slice 
from a very amusing loaf. To the public we 
recommend a cruise in The Saucy Jack or The 
Indiaman ; the author’s friends will be certain 
to take a trip, and a very pleasant one it is 
sure to be. 

The Real and the Ideal; or, Tilustrations of 
Travel. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1840. 
Saunders and Otley. 

WE hardly know what to say of this produc. 
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tion ; it is such a mixture of information and 
romanticism—of information possessed rather 
than communicated, and of romanticism which 
runs into an affectation of language, and an 
indefiniteness of meaning that offends the taste 
and perplexes the judgment. There is also 
so strange a medley of subjects, under such ex- 
traordinary heads or titles, that we ever find 
ourselves in a labyrinth, and wonder more and 
more whither the next turning will bring us. 
Thus ‘* Flights to Florence”’ treats of all the 
principal cities in the north of Italy, of the arts 
and literature, of Ariosto, 'asso, Dante, Pe- 
trarch, Boccaccio, Machiavelli, Guiccardini, 
Metastasio, Goldoni, Carlo Dolci, Correggio, 
Michael Angelo, Cellini, Galileo, Salvator) 
Rosa, Filicaia, Alfieri, Pindemonte, Ugo 
Foscolo, Pellico, Bernini, Borromini, Carlo 
Maderno, Pygmalion, Louis XII., Lucrece 
Borgia, Theodoric the Goth, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Perugino, Raphael, Guido, Livy, Virgil, 
Brutus, Cassius, King Lear, Shakspere, Ro- 
meo, Juliet, Borromao, Ceno de Pistoia, Vici- 
nis, Landini, Visconti, Hallam, Sismondi, 
Orpheus, Euridice, Rienzi, Cardinal Bembo, 
Justinian, Belisarius, Narses, Robert Gnis- 
card, Ossian, Homer, Milton, Giorgione, 
Dominichino, the Caraccis, Zoppo, Chendi, 
Cavedone, Schidone, Bandinelli, D. de Vot- 
terra, Spagnoletto, Caravaggio, Tempesta, 
Calabrese, the Pisanis, Giottos, Brunnelleschis, 
Albertis, Ghibertis, Grosso, Francis I., Louis 
Sforza, Charles V., Albano, Guercino, &c. &c. 
&c., all in most admired disorder, and within 
the space of forty-eight pages. That the mat- 
ter is commensurate with the manner, a single 





extract may suffice to shew :— | 


. a — La 

Rome, and suitably held by the power which | drama, though he acknowledges them as occa- 
represents the barbarians who overturned the | sionally striking stage effects. The account 
ancient city and empire, has now subjected the of, and remarks on, scenery, dresses, proper- 
Adriatic queen, and raised its present authority, | ties, &c., are also very judicious. We offer a 
like this house, on the ruins of Italy. Its Ghi- | few of the concluding passages, as a specimen 
bellin and imperial sway has extended, like the |of the talent with which the whole is ar- 
building now towering over the smaller abode | gued :— 

opposite, of Napoleon's mother; as ifto shew| ‘Looking from authors to actors; it is 
what were the present dimensions of the Ger-|much to be lamented that the system, for- 
man and French empire. The latter, which | merly prevalent, of these gentlemen remaining 
began in all the vigour of masculine youth, |long in their engagements, forming, as it 
ended in the decrepitude of an old woman. | were, the families of different theatres, is now 
Mme. Letitia was an equal almost to Rome, wholly broken up. Then they became fami- 
for she had given birth to an empire in a son, |liarised with each other’s styles, and the effect 
whose life achieved it, yet left her to perish, be- \of their performances were not a little bene- 
reft of it, like the ruins of Rome. At the foot |fited by the tone this gave to the picture. 
of the Capitol to expiate the incarnation of such | Nor is the loss lessened by the method of con- 
a fantasy as universal empire, with Rienzi, who | ducting rehearsals at present. ‘ ‘The business 
had conceived in his brain the restoration of the | af the stage’ is gone through; the actors are 
republic. ‘The mother of our Saviour heard all | made to understand their respective positions, 
the flattering promises of her son, and saw them | and the movements of those with whom they 
all fail on the crucifix of torture, where with |are to appear; but ‘the words’ are hurried 
felons he was attached ; but the mother of Na-|over. The prompter holds the book, while 
poleon saw them all realised in her offspring, to | they say a lesson. How the passionate pass- 
be extinguished in the ocean cage, where her | ages are to be delivered cannot be guessed at. 
son was suspended a prisoner and expired: the |The consequence is, that the first night of a 
one was afterwards comforted with the true | piece, when the author has all at stake, is, in 
interpretation of the Messiah’s career, the pro-| truth, the first rehearsal. Many nights must 
gress of his principles, the accession of followers | pass before the actors can become sufficiently 
to his faith, and the spread of his spiritual | sure of their own intentions to be able to study 
kingdom ; but the other lived to see every hope | the manner of those who are with them in the 
vanish—which was the worst lot? Mater Do-!| scene, and harmonise their styles for the gene- 
lorosa both may be called, worshipped alike in | ral effect. There are exceptions to this remark, 
the Mater Dolorosa of cities. Mother of|and they. are the gentlemen who have been 
princes, she was the Niobe in Byron’s Niobe of | schooled in better days, and who are now the 
nations ; she saw all herchildren struck by the | supports of their profession.” 

avenger of impious daring, and outlived them. 





** Parma is peopled with the creations of Cor- | She was the lingering victim of the vicissitudes 
reggio ; and what pictures in all Italy excite! of fortune. Rienzi was the other puppet of her 
more lively sensations than his St. Girolamo, | tricks, and more abrupt and violently were 
and Flight into Egypt ? The lovely Magdalene | pulled the strings of his circumstances and 


in the one, with her head on the lap of the 
infant Saviour, her tresses run through by the 
fingers of one hand ; whilst with the other he 
points to the book held before him by the 
angéls, seated on the knees of his mother, 
and overlooked by St. Joseph. What more 
happy-looking party in the other, when the 
Saviour, holding by his father and mother, 
they march into Egypt, conducted by the 
angel; the Virgin looks full of peaceful as- 
surance, all joy, simplicity, and sweetness. 
Another mother exists, sovereign of Parma, 
who, like a virgin chosen to incarnate a god, 
was made the wife of an emperor ; who, in his 
short career, was a Jupiter upon earth; and 
after producing an only son and child, she like- 
wise had a family bya man. This son born, 
the purpose for which he was brought into the 
world ceased to be. Named king of Rome, an 
ill-omen, he seemed to have inherited its ruins 
and fall of empire; and his palace at Paris, 
commenced at his birth and unfinished, re-| 
mained as the monument of his half-formed 
and abortive hopes. . His family dispersed were 
like the flight into Egypt; but disunited, and 
with no heavenly guide, they returned to no 
promised land. He was heir only to the prison 
of his father, his last estate; and though not 
destroyed like the infants of ambitious prospects 
by Herod, yet confined on the same account, he 
consummated together the first and second per- 
secution of our Saviour, by enduring the slow 
protracted poison of captivity, till he expired 
under the torture.” 

We cite a parallel passage from ‘* Hovering 
over Rome: ”— 

“The palace of the Austrian ambassador, 
built from the bricks of the Colosseum, and 
calléd the Palace of Venice, is the largest in 





fate: he established a government, like the 
monuments about him, which he quoted, but a 
ruin of antiquity, dressed up an imitation, 
played and frightened people with the ghost of 
Rome, till his own colleagues, ashamed of the 
mockery, slayed him a victim at the foot of the 
Capitol. The Gracchi, slain within and on the 
top, received the crown of political martyrdom, 
marking the distance and the difference between 
the ancient and modern patriot.” 

Observation upon writing of this kind is 
unnecessary. 

These “ Flights’? well may they be so 
called, are followed by ‘Flittings in Flo- 
rence,” after the same fashion and in the same 
style; then come the “ Traverse of Tuscany,” 
“ Hovering over Rome,” ‘* Hootings in the 
Colosseum,”’ “* Perching on St. Peter’s,” and 
the whole concluding, not out of keeping, with 
“ Pantomime! !” The chapter on the Apollo 
Belvidere is chiefly filled with an inquiry into 
the personal appearance of Jesus Christ. But 
we have done enough to indicate the character 
of this work, which, if ever publication did, 
does treat totidem rebus et quibusdam aliis in 
the most singular ard desultory way that can 
by possibility be imagined. 


Slage Effect; or, the Principles which Com- 
mand Dramatic Success in the Theatre. 
By Edward Mayhew. Pp. 103. London, 
1840. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mayuew is strongly opposed to the 

theatrical patent monopoly, and the system of 

management which springs from it. In his 
observations upon other topics connected with 
the stage there is great discrimination and 
justice. Situations he rightly condemns as 
principals in the construction of the genuine 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Effects of Literature upon the Moral Cha- 
racter. By J. G. Dowling, M.A. Rector of 
St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucester. Pp. 52. 
London, 1840. Kivingtons. 

Tuts was a lecture delivered at the Gloucestet 
Literary and Scientific Association, and with 
some sound, takes, we think, some narrow and 
unfavourable, views of the moral effects of 
literary cultivation. We are not sure that an 
ill-conducted education may not be worse thait 
no education at all; but we cannot go the 
length of the reverend gentleman, that the 
mind must be cultivated in a superior manner 
in order to produce any good fruits, and, in 
short, nothing but evil. Even the dissipation 
of reading—an idle object if you please to call it 
so—is more likely to do good than harm, and to 
keep the reader out of harm’s way. | [t is true 
that religion alone can improve and elevate 
humanity to what we require, but too much 
severity of study would mar what it was meant 
to make; and there are a number of places 
short on the road where both pleasure and ad. 
vantage can be safely derived. 


History of Jim Crow. By John Briggs. 
12mo. pp. 321. London, 1840. Smallfield 
and Son. 

We expected something different from the 
title; but this volume, instead of any allusiozt 
to the renowned dramatic character whose 
name it bears, is an exposition of the insults 
and injuries to which the black population in 
the United States must submit, whethér they 
remain in the condition of slaves, or émanci- 
pate themselves by their prudence and good 
conduct. We presume it affords a correct 
view of the society among which it mingles in 
the slave states and new settlements; at any 
rate, it seems to relate simple though curious 
circumstances, without high colouring or ex- 
aggeration. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





The Theory and Practice of Book-keeping Illus- | 
trated and Simplified. By VB. F. Foster, | 
author of * The Merchant’s Manual,” &c. 
dtu. pp. 112, London, 1840. Souter. j 

In one sense few persons could be so compe- | 

tent to comment on the theory and practice of | 

book-keeping as we, for our library bears wit- | 
ness to the perfection of the system by hun- | 
dreds of vacuities, and the proofs of many an | 
entry having been made by adepts in the 
science. But in the sense of this publication, 
all we are prepared to say is that it appears to 
us to simplify many of the needless involutions 
and intricacies which belong to plans of keep- 
ing accounts, and that, if clearly followed out, 
it would prevent many mistakes, and often | 
ruinous calculations. 


American Slavery as it is. Testimony of a Thousand 
Witnesses. Uro. pp. 224, double cols. (New York.)— 
Published by the Anti-Slavery Society, and a collection 
of thousands of acts of oppression and cruelty, perpe- 
trated by, or alleged against, slave-owners in the Southern 
States, Many of these acts are so atrocious, that human | 
nature recoils at the belief in their reality; but still 
enough, we fear, must be true to impress us with the con- 
Viction that man is not to be trusted with despotic power 
over his fellow-man. 

Ruins of Ancient Cities, with General and Particular | 
Accounts of their Rise, Fall, and present Condition, by 
Charles Bucke. 2 vols. LXX. and LXXL. of « Family Li- 
brary.” (London, ‘Tegg.) —Mr, Bucke has in these volumes 
put very fairly together the information found in many 
authors respecting celebrated cities of antiquity, the 
remains, and in some cases only the traditions of which, | 
are found in various countries of Europe, Asia, and | 
Africa, In alphabetic order, from Abydos to Veii, there | 
are accounts of ninety-four such places and sites; and the ; 
whole may be read with advantage, not only with refer- | 
ence to the precise subjects, but to the ancient histories 
with which they so intimately connected, | 

The Juvenile Historieal Library, adapted for Youth, | 
Sehools, and Familivs * by Miss Julia Corner, Parti. 
Vol. L.: France. Pp.¥6. (London, Dean and Munday.) 
—Miss Julia Corner proposes to give in this manner the 
history of every civilised nation in the world, and we | 
cau justly say, that if all is executed in the same clear | 
and simple manner as this first portion of the history of | 
France, the rising generation will owe her their gratitude. | 
With two or three slight inaccuracies, or rather grounds | 
for misapprehension from indistinctness of expression,* | 
the leading events are well stated, and a very correct idea { 
is given of the origin and progress of the nation. A neat | 
engraving of the coronation of Charles VIL. with the Maid } 
of Orleans in attendance, embellishes the part. | 

Bacchus. An Kssay on the Nature, Causes, Effects, and \ 
Crore, of Intemperance, by Re. B. Grindrod, — Pp. 534. | 
(London, Pasco.) —False colours—a false title; as if pre- H 
tending to be tipsy would get folks to listen to a lecture | 
on temperance! We are really so offended with the! 
misuse of the name of the Jolly Bacchus, that we will not i 
ag the well-meant effort of the writer to recommend } 
ess ardent worship of his rites. ' 


' 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. \ 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, j 

Jan. 22. Rev. Prof. Buckland, D.D. Presi-! 
dent, in the chair.—A paper, by Mr. Lyell, was | 


vead, ‘On the Boulder Formation, or Drift | 
and Associated Fresh-water Deposits, on 


ing the Mud Cliffs of Eastern Norfolk.’ The 
Jine of coast described in this memoir extends 
from Hasborough to near Weybourne, west of | 
Cromer, a distance of twenty miles, and was | 


examined by Mr. Lyell in 1829 and 1839.) 


The formations composing the cliffs are not] 
exhibited in regular succession in any one ver- 
tical section ; but they consist of chalk, Nor- 
wich crag, fresh-water deposits, drift ma 
and sand, stratified and unstratified, occupying 
the great mass of the cliils, in some places 400} 
feet high, and superficial accumulations of flint} 
gravel. The point where the order of succes- 
sion may be best studied is the neighbourhood 
of Cromer; but the peculiarities of each de-| 
posit are better exhibited at detached points, | 
and it is only by a careful examination of the | 
whole line of coast, and a combining of the 
features which it presents throughout its range, 


* ‘Thus we are told that the Romans made some amends 
to the Gauls for depriving them of liberty, by instructing 
them in the Christian religion ; a very questionable way ot 
relating a very incomplete fact. 


| clusions respecting its geological structure. In 


jeasionally on the shore below the mean level | tion of that formation. 
| of the tide in horizontal strata ; but near Trim. | opinion, that many of the mammalian remains 
}mingham are three remarkable masses of chalk | found on the coast may be ascribed to a similar 


| posed entirely of drift ; but if the progress of de- 


the whole line of coast, vary annually; and the 
more essential differences noticed by Mr. Lyell, 
addition, moreover, to the interest connected | during his second visit, are detailed in the me- 
with the origin and mode of accumulation of | moir. Other masses or protuberances of chalk 
the drift, one of the most recent deposits of ; occur between Cromer and Lower Runton, and 
England—perhaps no other part of our island |at Upper Runton; and near Cliff-end, Wey- 
—exhibits evidences of disturbances on so great | bourne, the fundamental chalk rises above the 
a scale, and of an equally modern date—for | level of the shore, presenting a waved outline, 
there are proofs in these cliffs of movements, land is covered by a bed of flints, mixed with 
both downward and upward, of strata several |some crag-shells, Norwich Crag.-—This de- 
hundred feet thick for an extent of many miles; | posit is exhibited in sifu, at very low tides, near 
together with the. most complicated bendings | Cromer, resting upon chalk, and forming a bed 
and foldings of the beds; also the intercalation |about two feet thick. In the cliffs between 
of huge masses of chalk ; and, what is no less} Holdhigh Gap and Weybourne, it attains a 
perplexing and difficult of explanation, the|thickness of several feet; aud at the extreme 
superposition of contorted upon undisturbed Jend of the cliff, near Weybourne, its strata, 


that the observer is able to arrive at just con- 


jstrata. Mr. Lyell describes the structure of | consisting of sand and gravel, have been bent 
, the cliffs as it is presented in proceeding from | into an arch. 


At all these places it contains 
Hasborough to Weybourne: our limits, how- |characteristic fossils. Fragments of crag-shells 
ever, confine us to a general notice of the de- | occur in the drift in many places along the 
posits, and the more striking physical pheno- | cliffs between Hasborough and Weybourne, and 
mena. Chalk.— This formation appears oc- | have evidently been derived from the destruc. 


Mr. Lyell is also of 


which protrude from the lower part of the cliffs, ;origin. J"resh-watcer Deposits and Beds of Lig- 
and may be occasionally seen to be continuous | nite, with Subterranean Forests.—The prin- 
with the solid. beds extending under the sea.|cipal locality for the lignite accumulation and 
The strata of which they consist, are, in some | associated forest is Hasborough. In 1829, the 
parts, highly inclined, and the layers of drift, |section presented at this point consisted, in 
or of sand, loam, clay, and gravel, in imme- | descending order, of sand and loam, thirteen 
diate contact with the masses, have a similar | feet; till or unstratified clay, eight to sixteen 
dip; but as the latter recede, they gradually feet; laminated sand and clay, eighteen inches ; 
assume the horizontal position. My. Lyell is | the clay being partly bituminous and enclosing 
of opinion, that both the chalk and the drift, } compressed branches and leaves. At low water 
at this point, have been subject to a common {there are also exhibited extensive remains of a 
sudden or gradual movement; and that the |submerged forest, the stools of the trees being 
resistance of the solid chalk may have produced | imbedded in peat, in which have also been 
the local derangement of the layers of drift. {found fir-cones, and the remains of the ele- 
He is further of opinion, that the three masses | phant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, ox, and 
probably belong to a nucleus of chalk in the|deer. The oyster-bed discovered off this part 
hill behind the cliff, forming Trimmingham j of the coast in 1820 has been long celebrated 
Beacon 5 as in Trimmingham, chalk was found | for the teeth and bones of the elephant and 


jin making a well, at the depth of only 120 feet, other mammalia which have been dredged up. 


though the face of the cliff is calculated to be | A similar bed of lignite, enclosing remains of 
400 feet high. At Overstrand, a little south |the elephant, was exposed at Wovlcot Gap 
of Cromer, is an extensive chalk-pit which pre- | during the winter of 1838-1839: and Mr. 
sents considerable dislocations, and the irre- {| Lyell ascertained that a mass of drift, thirty 
gularities in the outline of the solid but inclined | feet thick, must have been removed by the 
strata, are filled with alternating beds of chalk- | waves before the bed could have been laid bare. 
rubble and gravel, also highly inclined, ‘The cliff | Stools of trees have been seen by Mr. Simons, 
along the shore, in front of Overstrand, is com- | of Cromer, below the cliffs eastward of that 
town, and on the beach opposite Sidestrand, 
imbedded in blue clay; which in the former 
case, at one point, rests upon Norwich crag, 
and in the latter, on chalk. Shells have been 
found beneath the roots of the trees; but Mr. 
Lyell has not been able to obtain specimens for 
examination. Remains of forests occnr at 
other points along the line of coast. From 
these facts it is evident that the chalk, covered, 
partially at least, with Norwich crag, was over- 
spread with layers of sand and clay, the surface 
of which was subsequently converted into dry 
land, on which forest-trees grew, and that 
these were afterwards submerged and gradually 
buried beneath the great accumulations of 
drifted materials composing the cliffs. The 
fresh-water strata are well exhibited at 
Mundesley, extending horizontally for several 
hundred yards, and forming the mass of the 
cliff, from twenty to thirty feet high, with the 
exception of a capping of gravel. ‘Chey consist 
of irregular layers of brown, black, or grey 
sand and loam, mixed with vegetable matter, 
and sometimes passing into a kind of peat 
containing much pyrites. In 1829, a mass 
of the ordinary unstratified clay of the cliff 
projected into the fresh-water beds, in such 
a manner as to imply contemporaneous origitt 


struction continues, it willin time present a face 
consisting solely of chalk. Near Cromer, and to | 
the north of the town, the drift includes a large 
quantity of chalk-rubble, and huge fragments 
of chalk are sometimes intercalated in a most 
singular manner, being wrapped round by layers 
of sand and clay 3 but chalk in situ is observable 
in many instances, ata shortdistance inland, and 
the gradual destruction of the cliffs has proved 
hat the nuclei are only portions of larger masses 
which may be connected with the main body 
of the formation, About three quarters of a 
mile west of Sherringham is a remarkable mass 
of chalk. Upou approaching this point from 
the eastward, the horizontal beds of regularly 
stratified drift become suddenly vertical, and 
present a wall, eighty feet high, resting against 
a needle of chalk ; beyond which*is another 
vertical wall of drift, but of a different com- 
position from that en the east side. A little 
further the beds first undulate, and then as- 
sume their nearly level position. The junction 
of the needle of chalk with the subjacent ho- 
rizontal beds of the same formativn on the 
shore is not visible; but Mr. Lyell is of opinion 
that there is no connexion. ‘Lhe appearances 
presented at this locality, and generally along 
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to the lower part, at least, of both forma- till are the terminal moraines of glaciers ; and! veloped in drift. He also explains the accu- 
tions; and Mr. Lyell is of opinion, that a!as accumulations of the same nature must take! mulations of unmixed chalk-rubble, surrounded 
small river probably flowed at this point! place in those seas where drift ice, charged with | by sand, clay, and gravel, by considering them 
and prevented the accumulation of the drift! mud, sand, gravel, and blocks, melts, and the to be the talus of former chalk cliffs, buried 
of the cliffs, but deposited the sediment with}dense matter is allowed to fall tranquilly to up, at a later period, by drift or till. A portion 
which its own waters were charged. The pa- the bottom, so he is induced to infer, that the of the transported blocks contained in the 
per contains a list of eleven species of fluviatile ; production of the till may have arisen from the! cliffs, Mr. Lyell believes, may have been 
testacen obtained by various collectors, only | earthy contents of drifted masses of ice. The brought into their present position by streams 
two of which have not been identified with ) occasional intercalation of a layer of stratified flowing from the westward ; but he agrees 
British shells: also, a notice of the remains of; matter, he explains by the temporary action of | with Dr. Mitchell in thinking, that some of 
insects procured from the same beds, and deter-} currents during the melting of the icebergs.' them are possibly the débris of strata which 
mined by Mr. Curtis to belong to English Jiv-' The “mud cliffs” comyence at the light-houses , once occupied the position of the German 
ing species. The scales and other portions of | near Hasborough, and extend uninterruptedly , Ocean: the greater blocks he necessarily refers 
fishes found at Mundesley have been examined | to Weybourne, but vary in height from 15 to to the regions whence the masses of ice were 
by the Rev. Leonard Jenyns and Mr. Yarrell, | 400 feet: they are occasionally capped by a bed | floated, by which they were conveyed to their 
and ascertained to be referable to perch, carp, | of gravel. The till and the stratified drift are| present position. Mr. Lyell, in the course of 
pike, and trout, but notall identical with fishes | irregularly associated — sometimes ranging in| his paper, frequently mentions, in terms of 
inhabiting the waters of our island. Among} the same level, and sometimes alternating.! commendation, the memoirs of Mr. Rk. C. 
the vegetable remains, the best preserved have! They both contain blocks and pebbles of, Taylor and the late Mr. Woodward. 
heen proved by Mr. R. Brown to be the seed. | almost every variety of rock; «and _ fossils, | bang ibig a 
vessels of Ceratophyllum demersum. At the) often beautifully preserved, derived from se- ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
base of the cliff near Sidestrand, unios have, condary strata; and fragments of Norwich} TuEspay, Jan. 2lst.—Read, a paper ‘On a 
been found abundantly ; and at West Runton | crag-shells. The most curious phenomena! New View of Electrical Action,’ by Mr. 
Gap, between Cromer and Weybourne, fresh-| presented by the cliffs are the complicated| Laming, communicated by the Secretary. 
water accumulations occur unquestionably | bendings and contortions of the strata, which! MM. Ponillet, Savary, and Becquerel, the au- 
under the drift forming the cliffs, and|are sometimes exhibited throughout the whole | thor says, have been convinced, satisfied by ex- 
containing fresh-water shells: all of which, | height of the cliff, but are sometimes of par-| periments of the fact, that the natural ten- 
with the exception of perhaps two species, | tial extent; and it not unfrequently happens dency which bodies have to approach the earth 
still exist in a living state in England. that disturbed beds rest upon strata perfectly; is increased by electrifying them positively, 
From the position of these fluviatile or lacus-j horizontal. In many instances, the layers) and diminished by rendering them negatively 
trine deposits, the one at Runton being entirely are vertical; in others, they form concentric; electrical. The details of these experiments 
below the drift, and that at Mundesley partly ‘crusts around a nucleus of chalk, sand, or gra. | have been published in a memoir in French ; 
above it; Mar. Lyell is convinced, that all the; vel, the diameter of the spheroid being oc-, to repeat them in the paper Mr. Laming consi- 
mud cliffs, including the fresh-water beds, be-| casionally 25, and in one case 50 feet ; and! dered would be unnecessarily to lengthen it, and 
log to one period, the relative age of which, as| these foldings, with every possible curvature |he therefore assumed the fact as proved. He 
determined ‘by the shells (two being supposed! and replication, are often associated within | assumed also an attraction, operating among the 
to be extinct), is that of the newest tertiary. | very limited distances. ‘To account for such] atoms or particles of the electric fluid for one 
another, which he terms idio-attraction ; and 
further, electricity to be attracted by the atoms 





With respect to the mammalian remains, no ac-, phenomena, Mr. Lyell admits, is extremely 


curate inference can be drawn of the age of the | difficult; and he states, that no one mode of 


deposit in which they are found, as it is pro-| action can have produced the whole of them. 
bable that many of them may have been de-| Where the disturbed beds are in the imme-} 
rived originally from denuded beds of Norwich | diate vicinity of protuberances of chalk, as at | 
crag, and enclosed either in the mud cliffs or! ‘Lrimmingham, he is of opinion that an upward | 
the layers of peat connected with the submerged {| movement probably produced the change of} 
forests. Drift.—This formation, which consti-; position in the beds of drift ; and where the! 
tutes the greater portion of the cliffs, Mr. | curved strata are associated with indications of | 
Lyell says, is strictly analogous in character to | partial subsidences, he admits that the’ effects | 
that which has been called the boulder forma- | possibly resulted from Jand-slips ; and that | 


of what is called ponderable matter, in such 
definite proportions as are represented by the 
several chemical equivalents or weights of these 
atoms. Be it remembered, however, that in 
the memoir the foregoing are established by a 
series of deductions based on data generally 
admitted by electricians of opposite opinions, 
and in strict conformity to the axioms of 
mechanical philosophy. Several copies have 


tion”? in Denmark and Sweden, and is so re- | Such subsiding masses, moving over beds of, been transmitted to the Society, for their 
markable a feature in the superficial geology of; chalk or drift, unoperated upon by the causes} report upon the facts therein contained, and 


Scandinavia, and the countries extending from} 
the shores of the Baltic to the borders of Hol-| 
land: Throughout this extensive tract, as well 
asin Norfuik, it is characterised by containing | 
erratic blocks of granite, porphyry, gneiss, and | 
other rocks, but their number and dimensions 
decrease on proceeding from north to south. | 
Mr. Lyell is of opinion, that this great forma-| 
tion was accumulated almost exclusively on 
land permanently submerged, and not by one} 
or many transient rushes of water over land } 
which had previously emerged ; he therefore 
proposes to substitute the term drift for dilu- | 
vium, the name by which it has been hitherto 
generally designated. In Norfolk, and the 
other countries where it occurs, the forma- 
tion consists of two descriptions of deposits ; one 
composed of sand, loam, clay, and gravel regu- 
larly stratified, the other of masses of clay 
totally devoid of all lamination or subdivision 
mito beds. The former Mr. Lyell calls ‘*stra- 
tified drift,” and the latter “ till,” a word em- 
ployed in Scotland to express strictly analogous 
accumulations. Though the structure of each 
subdivision marks some peculiarity in its origin, 
yet the stratified drift and the till were in all 
districts formed contemporaneously, aud in 
mineral composition they are often identical. 
The ouly deposits now in progress known to 
Mr, Lyell of precisely similar characters to the 





which set the superincumbent strata in motion, 
would, in some instances, explain the superpo- 
sition of contorted, or curved, beds upon hori- 
zontal, To account, however, for the more 
complex phenomena of the coiled drift, he 
proposes an explanation, founded on the effects 
produced by drifting masses of ice in loose 
materials. Dering their recent discoveries in 


; the Arctic regions, Messrs. Dease and Simpson 


observed that a long low spit, named Point 
Barrow, and composed of gravel and coarse 


}sand, and in some places more than a quarter 


( 
| 





for distribution among the members. Mr. 
Laming believes that his deductions afford not 
only a competent cause for gravitation, but 
also satisfactory causes for the disturbance of 
the electrical equilibrium ; the electrical con- 
ducting and insulating properties of bodies, 
and for many chemical phenomena, which may 
be circumstantially traced to result from 
electrical influence. His theory is based on 
the following principles : — 1. ‘+ All the atoms 
of electricity attract one another, in a sphere 
of action indefinitely extended, with a com- 


of a mile broad, was forced up, by the. pressure ; paratively feeble absolute force, which varies 


of drifted masses of ice, into mounds, which} as the squares of the distances inversely. 


9 


assumed at a distance the appearance of huge| Atoms of what is called ponderable matter 


doubt of its power to produce many of the | 


phenomena exdhibited in the Norfolk cliffs. 
It is, moreover, throughout the boulder dis- 
tricts, that the species of disturbance in ques- 
tion is most ;aevalent. With respect to the 
masses of solud chalk inclosed in the drift, 
Mr. Lyell conceives that they may be ac- 
counted for by the action of the sea on the 
ancient surface of the chalk, before, or during, 
the deposition of the drift; and by which 
needles, or pinniscles of chalk, would be under- 
mined, thrown down, and subsequently en- 


| 





| boulder rocks ; and so many instances have| attract atoms of electricity in large numbers, 
{come to Mr. Lyell’s knowledge of drifting ice} and in such definite proportions as are re- 
' moving forward loose materials, that he has no! presented by their respective chemical equi- 


valents, in a sphere of action indefinitely 


lextended, and with a comparatively great, 


absolute force, which varies in some inverse 
ratio of the distance.’’ ‘To discuss the theory 
of the idio-attraction of electricity and its 
consequences, or even clearly to Jay the 
author’s views before our readers, would far 
exceed our limits. Some notion of it, how- 
ever, may be derived from conceiving every 
atom of what is called ponderable matter to be 
a central nucleus to an atmosphere of electrical 
atoms, and this electrical atmosphere to have a 
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greater or less radius as the weight of the atom 
is greater or less. These electrical atoms form 
around each central nucleus, concentric strata, 
or spherical shells; and all the central nu- 
clei gravitate towards one another, because 
they are connected to their respective elec- 
trical atmospheres, which attract each other. 
To the perfection or imperfection of these 
spherical shells, and to the number of 
electrical atoms forming the definite equi- 
valents of the several central nuclei, are attri- 
buted all phenomena known as chemical and 
electrical ; and also, as before stated, the cause 
of gravitation. As an experiment to prove|scription of a copy in relief of an engraved card. 
that bodies tend to the earth with greater! plate, which, doubtless, most of our scientific 
forces when positively, and with lesser when ne- | readers have seen; as also the pamphlet, pub- 
gatively, electrified, Mr. Laming suggests that lished in October 1839, of Mr. Spencer, of 
a pendulum of a time-keeper should be made of | Liverpool, who had been long previously prac- 
a tube of glass of considerable calibre, capped | tically working out the, in his case, original 
with brass, and filled with discs of glass, armed | thought, and who has produced by his arrange- 
on both sides with Leyden coatings, and lying) ment most accurate copies of medals. The 
flat one upon the other. Ifthe under surface | process involves, to a high degree, the elements 
of the lowest plate be charged positively (the! of perfection. As the little work is before the 
upper surface of the highest plate being uninsu-| world, we need not enlarge; we may refer, 
lated), the places of certain electrical atoms in however, our readers to our report of the Elec- 
each of the plates throughout the series will be| trical Society, in Lit. Gaz. No. 1194, for the 
virtually lowered, and if negatively will be| principle of the operation, and to the like in 
raised. Then, if electricity do gravitate, the} No. 1196, for the particulars of the production 
centre of gravity in the pendulum may be/of the ‘ metalochromes,” which formed the 
lowered or raised by these means, and accord. |second feature of the illustration. We need 
ingly a corresponding retardation or accelera-| not say that the subject was rendered doubly 


behind it. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Jan. 24th. — First evening meeting of the 
season. Mr. Faraday ‘On Voltaic Precipita- 
tions."——Much increase to this interesting sub- 
ject has recently manifested itself in the appli- 
cation of the depositions of the voltaic battery 
to taking copies of medals, &c. Professor 
Jacobi published in this country, in September 
of last year, through the medium of Mr. Fara- 
day, in the ‘ Philosophjcal Magazine,” a de- 





tion in the rate of its oscillation produced.| attractive by Mr. Faraday’s treatment of it, 
The fact of the gravitation of electrical atoms | nor that his auditors 
is most important, and Mr. Laming asserts | 
that it has been proved to the satisfaction of | 
MM. Pouillet, Savary, and Becquerel, whose | 
y on all points re. 


were numerous. 
PARIS LETTER.* 

Academy of Sciences, Jan, 22, 1840, 
|Srrrinc of Jan. 13.—Notice was given from 
}the minister of war, that a commission had 

ni Rae |been appointed by him to inquire into the 

INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. | causes of the extreme prevalence of glanders 
January 20th. An ordinary meeting of among the horses of French cavalry regiments, 
this Society was held, Mr. Edward Blore in |as compared with those of other European 
the chair.—Several drawings in aid of the powers; and that the result had been, that 
collection illustrative of the works of Inigo} the bad accommodation and filth of the stables 
Jones were presented, as were also a magni-/|in most of the cavalry barracks, and the undue 
ficent work on the Pyramids of Egypt; a crowding of the horses, had been shewn to be 
curious edition of Vitruvius, containing, in| the real causes of this dreadful malady. The 
addition, views of all the temporary buildings minister had therefore decided on introducing 
and triumphal arches erected in Paris on the|the most extensive improvements, as far as 
occasion of Napoleon’s marriage with Maria|they might be practicable, into all cavalry 
Louise (particularly interesting at this mo-|quarters. It was resolved that all new stables 
ment); and several German books on art.— | should be fifty feet wide, by eighteen high, and 
Mr. Godwin read a communication from Mr. | that four feet six inches should be allowed in 
Wilks, accompanying a copy of a work by M.| width as standing room for each horse.—The 
Chevreul, “‘ De la Loi du Contraste simultané | secretary of the Academy, M. Arago, com- 
des Couleurs,” a subject to which the attention | municated some photographic representations 
. Of the Institute has been specially directed. A | of the principal buildings of Rome, made with 
suggestion was made by Mr. Donaldson, that|the Daguerréotype by one of the workmen of 
foreign and expensive English works should be|M. Lerebours, the celebrated optician, sent 
referred to certain members of the Society, in| thither for that purpose. M. Arago remarked 
order that they might afterwards lay before|that this was a proof of how little the apparatus 
the meeting a general outline of their contents |in question stood in need of being invariably 
and bearings.—A paper was read ‘On the| placed in the hands of a man of science. The 
History of Graco-Russian Ecclesiastical Ar-|views in question were very distinct and 
chitecture,’ by Herr Hallmann, of Hanover, | beantiful—aA discussion then followed on the 
illustrative also of the plan, arrangement, | presence ofiodine in several saline springs in 
and decoration, of Greco-Russian churches.|South America; a fact already known to the 
Christian churches were first erected in Russia | scientific world through the medium of some 
at the beginning of the tenth century. From| English travellers. It was recommended that 
the year 981 to 1015, when Vladinavi the|some of the crystallised products of these 
Great was emperor, no less than 400 ecclesias- | springs should be brought to Europe.—A paper 
tical edifices were raised; Greek artists being| was read ‘On some Hydraulic Wheels with 
chiefly employed, not merely to design, but in 
the preparation of mosaics with which they 
were decorated. One of the chief peculiarities 
in the Russian-Greek church is the [conostasis, 
or image-bearing screen, somewhat similar in 
arrangement to the altar-screen of some of our 
cathedrals; with this difference, that in the 
Russian church it is immediately before the 


names stand high in authorit 
lating to electricity. 


Africa for Agricultural and Economical Pur- 
poses.” It was shewn that they were also well 


add another, from 
interesting intelligence. 





altar at the east end of the building, instead of 


Vertical Axles, commonly used in the North of 


known, and in general use in many parts of 


* Owing to the adverse weather, this letter did not 
reach us in time for our last No., and we have now to 
the same source, to its various and 


Provence and Languedoc.—Several papers were 
read on some rare cases of pathology. 

Sitting of Jan. 20.—After some elections of 
officers had been gone through, M. Arago read 
to the Academy a very long paper of his own, 
‘On the Causes of the Scintillation of Stars.’ 
He remarked that it was divisible partly into a 
change in the intensity of a star's light, and 
partly into a change in the colour of that light. 
The former fact had been noticed by Galileo: 
Kepler first observed the change of colour. 
M. Arago explained the phenomenon on the 
principle of interferences, comparing the diffe- 
rent strata of the atmosphere, through which 
the stars’ rays passed, to lenses of different 
densities and different refracting powers, 
which would, of course, greatly disturb and 
change the composition of the light received 
by the eye of the observer. It was known, 
he added, that in some parts of the world, such 
as in Persia, various localities in Asia Minor, 
&e., the stars did not scintillate. He also 
stated, that under certain circumstances the 
sun might be seen to scintillate.—The rest of 
the sitting was occupied with the reading of 
some medical and chirurgical memoirs, par- 
ticularly. one by Dr. Lugol, ‘On the Extent 
and Nature of Hereditary Influence in the 
Propagation of the Scrofula.’ 

M. Alexander Brongniart has lately pub- 
lished “ A Memoir on the Kailons and 
Argillaceous Substances Employed in the 
Making of Porcelain.””— The Academy of 
Moral and Political Science is entirely ab- 
sorbed with a contest for an election of officers, 
to which politics do not seem to be altogether 
strange ; the well-known ultra-liberal deputy, 
| M. de Cormenin, having been attempted to be 
‘excluded from the list of candidates. We have 
not heard of any papers of peculiar interest 
having, been communicated to that body at its 
last sitting.—The new comet was observed at 
Paris on the 8th inst. at 5 a:M. for the first 
time, and has since been seen from the Observ- 
atory every morning that the weather permit- 
ted, close upon the horizon. On the 14th it 
was in the tail of the Serpent, near the star 
Eta : right ascension, 18h. 22m. ; south declin- 
ation, 4m. It is visible to the naked eye, but 
as it does not rise till 4} a... it soon becomes 
lost to sight by the sun’s rays. 

M. Chevreul has just published a very im- 
portant book on what he terms ‘ The Law of 
the Simultaneous Contrast of Colours, and their 
Applications.” This gentleman is professor of 
chemistry, as applied to colouring matters, at 
the great establishment of the Gobelins; and, 
proceeding on a profound knowledge of light 
and of all optical phenomena, he has arrived at 
many important discoveries, the fact of the ex- 
istence of which was well known, in many in- 
stances at least, although their causes had 
never been developed. His law, in the present 
instance, he sums up in the following formula : 
—‘* In the case of the eye seeing at the same 
time two contiguous colours, they appear to it 
the most dissimilar possible, with regard to 
their optical composition and the intensity of 
their tone.” ‘This theory he bases on a great 
number of instances, and deduces from it many 
hints of immense importance to artists, and to 
all persons concerned in pattern-drawing, paper- 
staining, &c. He infers, for example, that the 
dead effect often arrived at in pictures by good 
colourists, arises from their eye having got 80 
much affected by the contemplation of con- 
trasted colours in juxtaposition, either ‘in 
their own picture, or in what they are copy- 
ing, that, so to speak, they no longer see 
true. ‘his subject is highly worthy of the 
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examination of all chemists and optical ob- 
servers. 

M. Poisson, of the Academy of Science, is 
dangerously ill of apoplexy.—The new library 
at the Garden of Plants is now thrown open to 
the public.— A great improvement has been 
effected at the Bibliotheque du Roi, by warm- 
ing all the rooms for the first time since its 
institution. — M. Bazin, lately appointed Pro- 
fessor of Vulgar Chinese, at the School of 
Living Oriental Languages, attached to the 
Bibliotheque du Roi, opened his course of 
public and gratuitous lectures to rather a nu- 
merous audience on the 20th inst.—A select | 
portion of M. de Lamartine’s works have just 
been translated into Spanish and published at 
Madrid. 

Academy of Sciences, Paris, Jan. 28, 1840. 
Ar the last sitting, M. Biot rectified an error 
which had been made in the geodesic survey, 
made some years ago at Clermont Ferrand, in 
Auvergne. He had been led to suspect the 
existence of an error by calculation, resulting 
from his theory of terrestrial refraction, and it 
had since been found that one of the mirrors 
used in the survey had been cited three feet 
above its real situation. — M. Arago communi- 
cated a paper from M. Ermann, of Berlin, ‘On 
the Showers of Shooting Stars, observable 
about the 10th of August and 13th of Novem- 


of the accidental landing of the Spaniards near 
Vera Cruz to lead them on to the destruction of 
the power of the Aztéques. The light thrown 
by these publications upon the early antiquities 
of the western world is very great, and none 
but a person well versed in Spanish matters 
could have rescued them from oblivion.—The 
splendid work of Messrs. Champollion, on 
“The Paleography of the Latin Classics,” 
should be in every large library. It is got up 
on a scale similar to the work of M. Silvestre, 
and contains numerous facsimile plates of the 
best MSS. in the Bibliotheque du Roi. There 
is much taste, and indeed a profound appreci- 
ation of art, displayed in many productions of 
a similar nature that have recently originated 
in France: the great numismatical and glypti- 
cal collection (well known in England, by the 
way) is a striking proof of this—A new and 
careful edition has been published of the 
large work, so well known to medizval anti- 
quarians, *‘ The Complete History and the 
Costumes of all the Monastic Orders, Reli- 
gions and Military, and of the Secular Congre- 
gation of either Sex,” &c. by Father Helyot. 
Books of this kind, expensive as they necessa- 
rily are, meet with a ready sale at Paris, and 
booksellers make little difficulty in publishing 
them. The Société Historique are going on 
with this useful series of republications, 
either of expensive or scarce books, inedited 





ber every year.” He considered them as aste- 
roidic bodies revolving round the sun, and inter- 
posing themselves again every year in the first 
fortnights of February and May, between the 
earth and the sun. Hethought that this would 
explain why at those latter periods the sun’s 
light was often peculiarly enfeebled, and the 
temperature of the globe diminished—a pheno- 
menon which, he states, is annually observable 
between the 7th and 12th of February, and 11th 
and 13th of May. , 

Academy of Moral and Political Sciences.— 
M. Berryat de St. Prix has been elected a mem- 
ber of this body; and Professor Hamilton of 
Edinburgh, a corresponding member. 

A controversy is going on between two phy- 
siological botanists, as to whether dead leaves 
preserve a greater degree of heat than green 
and living ones. The ignorant in such matters 
assert that they are both cold. 

An excellent translation of Lyell’s ‘ Elements 
of Geology,” by Madame Meulien, under the 
inspection of M. Arago, has just appeared. The 
wood-cuts are, we believe, original. 

M. H. Ternaux, who is one of the most 
deeply-read Spanish scholars of the present 
day, and possesses one of the most valuable 
private Spanish libraries in Europe, is going on 
with his publications of original and inedited 
documents, relative to the discovery and settle- 
ment of Southern and Central America by the 
Spaniards. He has lately sent through the 
press ‘A History of the Chichiméques, or 
Ancient Kings of Tezcuco,” written by Don 
Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl, never before 
published ; and also a report, addressed to Philip 
II., about 1560, on ‘The Different Classes of 
Chiefs of New Spain,” by Alonzo de Zurita. 
The first is a peculiarly valuable and interest- 
ing document, as shewing the state of Mexico 
at the time of the Spaniards’ arrival, and the 
great extent to which they were indebted for 
their easy conquest to the internal divisions 
among the independent kings, whose united 
territories formed the federal empire of Mexico. 
The author was a descendant of that king, who 
acted the part of a traitor towards his country ; 
and after he had been expelled from the throne 
of Tezcuco, and had subsequently compelled 


MSS. &c. The new edition of “ Gregory 
lof Tours,” one of this series, is quite a 
|popular book. The last work published is a 
/series of letters of one of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy. ‘To persons fond of moral, or rather 
criminal statistics, the curious work of M. Fré- 
gier, on what he terms the dangerous classes 
of society, is full of interesting matter. He 
jincludes in his observations the frail and the 
guilty of either sex, and derives his information 
principally from Paris. The work, as far as 
the statistical returns are concerned, is, indeed, 
'to be looked on as principally relating to the 
| French capital. He reckons the total number 
| of what he calls dangerous individuals to be 
| 63,000 in this city, being nearly the same as 
that of the pauper inhabitants. Of these there 
are about 30,000 who live professedly by vice 
and crime. There are about 17,000 workmen, 
whom he classes among the dangerous, from 
their custom of getting drunk to excess, and 
who live on spirits rather than on wine. The 
chiffoniers of Paris come in for their proportion 
of this category. The number of regular vaga- 
bonds (gamins) is about 1500 — many of them 
forced to become such, in order to escape from 
cruel masters to whom they have been appren- 
ticed, or from the discomfort and wickedness of 
their homes. M. Frégier does not point out 
any very definite plan for the remedying of the 
evils that are almost inseparable from large 
masses of men, but it appears from his returns, 
and the fact is important, that the moral con- 
dition of the populace varies in a direct ratio 
with their physical improvement; in other 
words, that the better off they are, the less 
vicious do they become. 

M. Texier, who for some months past has 
been travelling in Asia Minor with Counts De 
la Guiche and De la Bourdonnaye, has recently 
sent to a friend in Paris an interesting letter, 
full of curious particulars as to the present po- 
litical condition of Armenia, Persia, and Kur- 
distan. At Tabriz, he has found the native 
Christian architecture to be of a very pecu- 
liar type. Like the Byzantine, the churches 
are all painted throughout on the inside, and 
the paintings themselves are pregnant with 
characteristics of Armenian-Christian traditions. 





Montezuma to treat with him, took advantage 


One church in particular, well preserved, is 
evidently of the thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
tury. There will no doubt be a brilliant book 


published some day or other on the results of 
these travels. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OxrorD, Jan. 23.—- Tlie following degrees were con+ 
ferred :— : 
Masters of Arts.—E. Sleap, Brasenose College ; Rev. J. 


Rowlandson, Rev. R. Blakiston, Queen’s College: KE. 


Woollcombe, Fellow of Balliol College ; Rev. J. C, Bent- 
ley, St. John’s College. 
Bachelor of Arts.—S. Andrew, Lincoln College. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
January 18. Professor Wilson in the chair. 
—Fellows were elected. Among the presents 
were samples of Assam tea, from the chair- 
man of the East India Company. Some 
was prepared and tasted by the members ; 
and the general opinion upon it was very 
favourable.—A portion of an account of the 
‘Chinese Secret Society of the Tien-ti-huih,” 
by Lieut. Newbold and Major-general Wil- 
son, was read to the meeting. The paper 
enumerates several associations existing in 
China from ancient times, all of which were 
necessarily illegal; as the government pro- 
hibits, absolutely, any confederation of more 
than five persons. ‘The one in question can 
be traced back to the third century of the 
Christian era ; and was, at one time, legalised 
in consequence of having saved an emperor 
from a dangerous rebellion; though the 
emperor subsequently became jealous of its 
influence, and put most of the members to 
death. From the few wlio escaped the mas- 
sacre, the present numerous association de- 
rives its origin. The society is now found 
wherever Chinese are found. In 1817, be- 
tween two and three thousand members were 
apprehended at Canton ; and, in 1826, large 
numbers of them at the settlement of Malacca 
seriously excited the apprehension of our 
government. In Java, at Rhio, and other 
Dutch settlements, they have concocted dan- 
gerous conspiracies against the authorities ; 
and so long ago as 1799, they set at defiance 
our government at Penang; and were not 
reduced to subjection without the most rigor- 
ous measures. In Siam, they were, until 
recently, strong enough to resist the power of 
the government; but they have, at length, 
been compelled to submission. The paper 
gives a detailed account of the ceremony 
of admission to the body; and a translation 
of thirty-six oaths, which a new member 
must take upon his admission. These 
oaths consist of obligations to mutual assist- 
ance ; and the imprecations against the trans- 
gressors are generally death, under various 
forms; such as, may he die under 10,000 
swords; may he perish by an ulcer—by vomit- 
ing blood—by an arrow—a rocket—a great 
gun—a thunderbolt; may he die without 
burial on the road—in the sea—at the bottom 
of the sea, &c. &c. Then follow thirty-six 
rules to be observed, which are of a similar 
tenour with the oaths; after which the party 
makes a vow to be true to the society; and 
ratifies it by drinking a mixture of blood and 
spirit. The secret signs of recognition are 
then detailed ; and they consist of certain 
forms of expression, and modes of performing 
the ordinary business of life, agreed upon by 
the body. After giving an account of the 
Malacca branch of the association, the paper 
concludes with a résumé of the principles of 
the body, which are compared to those of 





the Freemasons ; but its practice is correctly 
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stated to 


he much more in accordance with | (nearly twenty shillings). The weavers reside 


the secret tribunals of Germany ; both by their! chiefly at Angora; and, before the Greek 


opposition to government, their combinations 
for fraudulent purposes, and the murders | 
which they encourage each other to commit. 
It is recommended that the colonial govern. 
ment should have an eye upon these associa- 
tions; for though the accusations brought 
against them may not be true to the full! 
extent, the power they have actually attained 
by combination has, in several cases, been 
found subversive of the ends of good govern- 
ment, and injurious to the rest of the commu. 


revolution, when the exportation of the raw 
stuff was prohibited, there were 1200 looms 
employed at Angora, and 20,000 pieces of stuff 
sent from thence every year ; now the number 
of looms does not exceed fifty, and they make 
only between 1000 and 1500 pieces annually. 
The exportation of wool, however, is very 
great; and there is little doubt that the pro- 
vince in general has gained much more than 
the city has lost by the change. The remainder 
of the paper,‘ On the Second Race of Goats,’ 





nity.—The next paper read to the meeting; was deferred to the next meeting. 
was one by Lieut. Conolly, On the Silvery | (BR STE 


White-haired Goat of Angora,’ peculiar to} 
that district of Asia Minor; and on an- 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
January 9th. The following papers were 


other species of goat, found not only in that) read:—1. On the Pronunciation of some 
district, but in various parts of the Turkish, British and German Words, in the ‘Time of 
empire, and resembling the shawl-goat of! the Romans,’ by Sir Thomas Phillipps. — It 
Thibet. The Angora goat, peculiar tu the is evident that those contemporary authors, 
province of that name, is invariably white, with | Cesar, &c., who have preserved some of the 
long silky hair, of one sort only. If taken) British and German words in use in their 
from the province they are with difficulty kept | times, must have been guided by the ear in 
alive, and always deteriorate so as to be no) fixing their orthography, and are, therefore, 
longer recognisable. It is remarkable that the} very likely to have been misled. Thus, the 
cats and dogs of this province have also long) Romans gave the name Sabrina to the river 
silky hair; the former over the whole body ;| which the Welsh call JZafren, the aspirate 
the latter, on the ears and tails only. 


which is hilly, and composed of chalk, and is; the Welsh, in adopting, as they appear to have 
very dry : the vegetation, upon the whole, rather | done, the Latin word sal, salt, were obliged to 
scanty, and the trees small. The Angora use the aspirate / to pronounce the Roman s, 
goats are clipped annually, and yield from one | hal being the Welsh name for salt. From the 
to four pounds English at each clip. The price; application of the same principle to some of the 
of the ordinary sort in the Angora bazar, is| German words preserved by Cwsar, we may 
now (Sept. 1839) nine piastres per oke, less pretty confidently infer, for instance, that Cin- 


This | having been so strongly pronounced as to seem 
may arise from the nature of the country,!to them to be the consonant s ; as conversely, | 


than 7}d. per pound. The picked samples 
fetch Lid. per pound, 


killed for food being removed from the skin by 
a preparation of lime, is thought to be injured | 
by the process ; and is, in consequence, sold at 


a lower price. The skin is exported to Con- 
stantinople, where it is dyed of various colours, 
and used chiefly for Turkish boots aud slippers. 
The hair is exported either in the raw state or 
in yarn, or manufactured into those delicate 
stuffs so well known in Europe. 


they are used for seats for religious doctors ; 
and a few reach Europe, where they are valued 
as rugs and saddle-cloths. A good skin costs a 
pound at Angora, and thirty shillings at Con- 
stantinople. The hair is carded by the women, 
and then spun. In this process it is well 


moistened with saliva before it is drawn from’ 


the distaff ; and it is stated, that in the melon 
season the yarn is much better than that 
spun at any other time, because the melon 


imparts a mucilaginous quality to the sa-: 


liva, which softens the hair. Before the 
varn is used by the weaver it is well saturated 
by chirecsh, a liquor made from a root like a 


radish, brought from the neighbourhood of | 


Konia. The process is a strange one, and was 
witnessed by Lieut. Conolly. The yarn is 
stretched out on wooden frames, like the 
hempen lines in a rope-walk ; and two men, 
with large bowls of chircesh, take mouthfuls 
of the liquid and squirt it dexterously over the 


yarn in very minute showers; they are fol-| 


lowed by others, who press the moistened yarn 


together, and then spread it out again, so that , 


all the parts may receive a share of the chireesh. 
Lhe operators complained that the liquor de- 
stroyed their teeth ; but they doubted whether 
any mechanical contrivance would so well an- 
swer the purpose. The yarn is made into gloves 
and socks by women, who knit so finely that 
socks are sometimes sold at 100 piastres a pair 


,getoriv ‘is in fact nothing more than King 


place of some preceding divinity, whose 
figure and titles have been erased to make room 
for those of his rival. With reference to the 
sculptures on this monument, it was observed 
by the writer, that so ancient are some of the 
most admirable works of the Egyptians, that 
both the knowledge of anatomy and the me. 
chanical skill displayed in them must unques- 
tionably have been derived from antediluvian 
sources. The lions of Lord Prudhoe, in the 
British Museum, are the best sculptured repre- 
sentations of the animal in this country: 
although the lion is our national hieroglyphic, 
and there are many hundred statues of him, 
yet not one among them all appears without a 
defect, which makes our representations of him 
helong to the class canis, instead of felis—a 
fanlt not found in any Egyptian sculpture, 
The obelisk of the Piazza del Popolo, com. 
monly known as the Flaminian, is the third 
in point of size now standing in Rome: its 
height is 107 palms. It was brought from 
Heliopolis by Augustus, and placed in the 
Circus Maximus, whence, like the former, it 
was excavated by order of Sixtus V. and 
elevated on its present pedestal. The high 
historical value of this monument, as well as 
of that of San Giovanni, is increased by the 
circumstance of its being the work of more 
than one monarch: the east face is entirely 
the work of Rameses, and the three other 
faces chiefly the work of Osirei. The obelisk 
of the Piazza Rotonda was re-erected by 
Clement XI. ap. 1711. It is much smaller 
than those of the Lateran and Porta del Pop. 
olo, being only seventy-two Roman palms in 
height. It presents the peculiarity of a conical 





apex, and has only a single column of hie- 


That of the animals | 


Some of the) 
fleeces are exported entire to Turkey, where | 


Dietrich 5 Vercingetoriv, Viking Dietrich ;| roglyphics, with the nomen and prenomen 
Orgetoriv, Merv Dietrich, &c., both Dietrich | of Ramses IL. on each of the four sides. 
(originally the governor or president of the| Mr. Bonomi exhibited drawings, mathemat- 
diet), and the prefix in each case, being written | ically exact, of these three monuments. Among 
as they sounded to the ear of Casar.—z. ‘ Notes | other very curious remarks on obelisks in ge- 
on Obelisks,’ by Jos. Bonomi, Esq. Egyptian |neral, with which this paper concluded, it was 
obelisks are generally a tenth of their height! observed, with reference to their original sites, 
in width at the base, and the part where the| that none are found on the west hank of the 
sides converge to a point is about a tenth of the! Nile, as no pyramids are found on its eastern 
height from the top: they are always of one! bank in Egypt proper; the obelisk appearing 
stone, usually of granite. .The image of gold | to be a decoration of the cities of the living, 
which Nebuchadnezzar set up in the plain of | symbolised by the rising of the sun, as the 
Dura was precisely of the above proportions, | pyramid is of those of the dead, symbolised by 
and was probably an obelisk ; the type of the! the setting of that luminary. 

solar rays (as detined by Pliny and Ammianus ; 
Marcellinus), in connexion with the Sabian | 
worship of the Babylonians, Obelisks are | 
generally placed at the entrances of temples ; | 
| they are mostly covered with inscriptions, not | 
excepting the pyramidal summit, unless, when | cut Engineers, it r.m.% Electtical, # Poa. en 
this iscovered with bronze, as is the ease in that | 9,/) Mee Society OF Arts, 7h Peas Goologiea, 
of Luxor, and some others. The three most! ‘Thursday.—Roval, 24 va. : Antiquaties, 8 p.m; Zo0- 
ancient obelisks at Rome are those of San 


logical, 3 v.a.; Western Literary, 84 p.m. 
Pa . Kriday.— Royal Institution, 84 p.m.3 Botanical, 8 Pa. 
| Giovanni Laterano, Porta del Popolo, and the 2 ‘ z ’ Rage 
| Piazza Rotonda. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.— Entomological, 8 y.m.3 British Architects, 
Oprem.3 Medical, 8 roo, 
Tuesday. — Linnean, 8 p.m.3 Horticultural, 3 Pp. 


Saturday. — Westminster Medical, 8 p.m.3 Physical, 
The obelisk of San Giovanni | 8 p.m. 

Laterano, the largest of these, having been | 
bronght from Heliopolis to Alexandria by Con- | FINE ARTS. 

stantine, was transferred from the Jatter city BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

to Rome by Constantius, and placed in the, Tre British Institution opens on Monday, and 
Circus Maximus; whence Sixtus V. caused | the private view is to-day. We are much 
it to be excavated. and erected in its pre-| gratified in being able to state, from a hasty 
sent site, A.D. 1588. Its height is about glance, that not only does the ensemble do 
144 palms. The sculptured representations | honour to our national school of art, but that 
on this monument are of the times ofthe details are well suited to sustain its 
Thothmos IfL., Thothmos IV., and Rame- character. We have not time now to par- 
‘ses; the figure of the god Amon is fre-/|ticularise, but, in the north room alone, we 
quently introduced ; and it is particularly! were struck with a small sporting pieture, by 
| worthy of notice, that wherever he appears} E. Landseer; a sacred subject, by Eastlake; 
| (except on the base, which was executed in the | admirable sea-pieces, by E. W. Cooke ; a grand 
‘reign of Rameses) there is a concavity of the! Alpine landscape, by A. Calame ; Farewell, by 
surface, shewing that Amon, in these more} M‘Clise; and others of rare merit by Goodall, 
ancient works of the Egyptians, usurps the! Linnell, Creswick, Iuskipp, Lander, Stephanoff, 
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Leigh, Rothwell, Lee, &c. Ke., not to mention ; 


Howard and Turner. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Royal Lodges in Windsor Great Park. 
From Drawings by H. B. Zeigler; executed 
by L. Haghe, in Lithography, by express 
command, for her gracious Majesty, Queen 
Victoria. Ackermann and Co. 

Tue well-known talents, both of the original 

draughtsman and of the lithographer, render it 

almost unnecessary for us to say that this is a 

beautiful publication, ‘* These lodges have 

been repaired and embellished since the death 
of George IV. ‘The alterations and additions 
to the buildings are marked in the ground- 
plans, in darker colour, The decorations in 
the chimneys, roofs, windows, gates, and out- 
side stuccoing, also the change in the disposi- 
tion of the grounds adjoining the different! 
lodges, are displayed in the perspective draw- 
ings.” In addition to the architectural excel- 
lence of these drawings, the masterly execution 
of the foliage, and the spirited and happy in- 
troduction of the figures, deserve to be noticed. 

In both the latter two respects, “ The Lodge 

at the Double Gates on the Long Walk” is 

pre-eminent. 


Engravings from the Works of the late Sir, 
Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. Part VIL. Hodg- 
son and Graves. 

Ir is so long since we received a number of this 

splendid publication, that we began to be appre- 

hensive it was discontinued. Weare glad to 
say, not only that that is not the case, but that 
the part before us equals in beauty and spirit 
any of its predecessors. It contains portraits of 

Lord Melbourne, Marshal Blucher, and Master 

Loch. ‘The last always struck us as being one 

of the most faseinating of Lawrence's produc- 

tions. It has been admirably engraved by Mr. 

Humphrys. 


The New Sepia Landscape Drawing-book, for 
Practising with the Hair Pencil. By Wil- 
liam Walton. In Three Parts, each con- 
taining Four Plates. Ackermann and Co. 

EXCELLENT examples to prepare a tyro in 

the arts for achievements of greater difficulty. 





THE DRAMA. 
Tur dramatic entertainments of the week | 
offer little of novelty for remark. Mary 
Stuart fulfils our prediction, notwithstanding | 
some bitter assaults from the press, and attracts | 
full houses. We are sorry to see every effort 
to tread in the higher walks of the drama, | 
instead of encouragement, meet with ridicule | 
or abuse, by writers, whose principle seems to, 
be, not to promote the interests of the stage, 
but to shew off their own talent for sarcasm or 
malevolence ;—the easiest, perhaps, ofall literary | 
or critical displays. Fra Diavolo was fairly per-| 
formed at Drury Lane on ‘Tuesday; and on 
Wednesday, a very slight comic opera was pro- 


spirit and justice of the audience will be shewn | rooms, from a wigwam to a child’s rattle; and 


iin putting down the efforts of a small clique,|every thing belonging to the various Indian 


rather than in being misled by it intoa humour | tribes are before the spectator in their actual 
of condemnation.] ‘The plot and dialogue have | condition and integrity. There are, besides, a 
no claim to merit. All the pantomimes appear | multitude of portraits of the leading warriors, 
to continue in great popular favour. Drury | &e. &e., and other pictures of dances, ball-play, 
Lane, for its coco dance and panorama; Covent | ambuscading, fighting ; and the whole supplying 


, Garden, for its excellent opening, and admir-| by far the most ample and aceurate history of 
‘able scenery and appointments throughout, as) them that has ever been published to the world. 


well as the Grieves’ fine picture; and the} No book of travels can approach these realities ; 
Adelphi, for its fun and humour in the good|and after all we had read of the red men, we 
old style of tricks, tumbles, &c., with a pretty | confess we are astonished at the many new and 
little Columbine (Miss Mayo), aud the incred-; important points connected with them which 
ible performances of the three Bohemian bro- | this Gallery impressed upon us. We saw more 


thers. At the Alusard Concerts the overture 
to * Jessonda” (Sphir) has been produced with 
great success. 


We see in the “ Hampshire Chronicle” a 
name introduced to the stage which revives old 
and cherished recollections, viz. that of * Mr. 
Henry Betty,” who had appeared as Claude 
Melnotte (Lady of Lyons), at the opening of 
the Chichester ‘Theatre on Wednesday, and 
with enthusiastic applause. He is the son of 
the famed * Young Roscius ” 
days, and from all we hear bids fair to be a 
high ornament to the profession to which he is 
ardently devoted. Twenty years of age, a 
manly person of some six feet in height, an ex- 
pressive countenance, and an intelligent and 
cultivated mind, are gieat requisites for dra- 
matic excellence; and these, we are assured, he 
possesses in an eminent degree. It is with 
pleasure, therefore, that we record the ans- 
picious commencement and prospects of dne so 
nearly connected with a performer who so 
justly entitled himself to the admiration and 
esteem of the public as the quondam © Young 
Roscius.” Mr. IH. Betty is now announced to 
open the theatre of Halifax; and his Alexander 
the Great is spoken of in terms of very high 
approbation. 

Private Theatricals.—At the Haymarket, on 
Thursday, a company of amateur performers 
represented Cinderella and Lhe Critic. Alto. 
gether the performances were most creditable 
to their taste and talent; but the magnet of 
the evening was the Cinderella, a very hand. 
some girl, with a magnificent voice: she is, 
we have heard, a Miss Edwards, a pupil of the 
Royal Academy, and, we presume, intended for 
the profession. If so, we can congratulate it on 
the prospect of an addition of the very highest 
promise in the musical world. The Count, also, 
possessed a sweet voice; and the Valet, a con. 
siderable share of humour. 


CATLIN'S INDIAN GALLERY, 
EGYPTIAN HALL. 
A rortnicuT ago, we briefly noticed Mr. 
Schomburgk’s interesting exhibition of the pro- 
ducts of Guiana, its arms, manufactures, natural 
history, and people, three of whom, with their 
long tubes and poisoned arrows, shew how the 


of our young | 


| distinetly the links of resemblance between 


them and other early and distant peoples ; and 
} we had comparisons suggested of a multitude of 
lmatters affecting the progress of mankind all 
over the earth, and alike illustrated by simili- 
tudes and dissimilitudes. Indeed, the philoso- 
phical inquirer will be delighted with this ex- 
| hibition, whilst the curious child of seven years 
| of age will enjoy it with present amusement 
{and lasting instruction. We really congratulate 
jthe inhabitants of the metropolis, in having 
open at the same time two such valuable lounges 
‘as Mr. Catlin’s North American Indians and 
| Mr. Schomburgk’s Guiana: it is thus that we 
j have the most interesting and remote portions 
of the globe set, as it were, before our eyes for 
contemplation and study. 





VARIETIES. 


Metropolitan Table* af Mortality for the Week ending 
January Vth, 


j AGE. 

| 

5 to| Over Weekly 
5 to\Over ny 

uo, | 60, Total. Aves 

! } 


Under |1 
} 15. 


CAUSES OF DEATH. 


Epidemic, Endemic, ) | r 
and Contagious Dis- -| 114 265 
: L 156 
Nerves, and Senses § | 
Diseases of the Lungs, 
and other Organs of -| 
Respiration - +. - | 
Diseases of the Heart ) | 
and Bloodvessels -- 5) 
Diseases of the Sto-> | 
mach, Liver, and 
other Organs of Di- J 
gestion eereseveseeee j 
Diseases of the Kid-)| 
neys, &e, + r) 
Childbed, Diseases of) | 
the Uterus, Xc----5 
Diseases of the Joints, ) 
Muscles, &c--- j 
Diseases of the Skin, ) 


275 


Corse eeseceers J 
Diseases of Uncertain ) ~ 
Sea . —T 
| Old Ag atural ) } 
CCAY seereeeee J 4) 101) 
; Deaths by Violence, ) } 
Privation, or In- ll 91 
temperance 
| Causes not Specified. - 
Deaths from all Causes | 
| Mrs. Boddington.t—We cannot pass over 
without a contment the loss the literature of 





33/ 13 
e, or N 105 | 





: 3) 35t| 


3). 1) 6 | 
1332 | 220} 967 


9 


404 


. . . * iK ae steal ; , 
chase and war are carried on in their wild and | England has sustained in the death of Mrs. 


duced, called My Lord is not my Lord. It is|savage regions. We have now to announce the | Boddington, whose name has just become known 


an adaptation of Boieldieu, and some of his| opening of another exhibition, from visits to | 
pretty music, heard for the first time, was well! which every class of the community, old as well | 
executed by Lefiler, UH. Phillips, Morley, | as young, will reap much instruction and grati- 
Duruset, and Mrs. Alban Croft. [In mention- (fication. Having recently described, from an 
ing this lady, we cannot help adverting to, American journal, Mr. Catlin’s seven or eight 
apparently, a notorious fact, which reflected | vears’ sojourn among the red races of North 
little credit on the parties concerned ; viz. that) America, we need now only say, that his repre- 
there was a predetermined and ungenerous par- | sentation of them, their country, their costumes, 
isan opposition to her, which began even be-! their sports, their religious ceremonies, and, 
fore she had uttered a note. Under any cir-|in short, their manners and customs, so as to 
cumstances such conduct is reprehensible, but} enable us to form a complete idea of them, is 
towards an unoffending woman it is disgrace-| deserving of the utmost praise. There are 


to the world by a volume of poems lately pub- 
lished. Many conjectures were raised as to 
the real writer of the works which have ap- 
peared by the author of the “ Slight Remin- 
iscences,” a book which justly excited a min- 
gled feeling of curiosity and admiration, and 
was brought to our particular notice by the 
article which appeared at the time in the 


* These Tables are now circulated weekly; but we 
merely insert an abstract of one as a sample of the in- 
formation they give.—/. L. G. 

t One age not specified omitted. 

; Whose last volume of poetry was reviewed in the 
Literary Gazette, No, 1197. 





ful; and we trust that, if attempted again, the|above five hundred subjects in these spacions 
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** Edinburgh Review.” This, and the subse- 
quent prose works, by the pen of the same 
author, not only entitlesMrs. Boddington to 
the highest place in that class of literature, but 
stamp her as the founder of a style of descrip- 
tive narrative peculiarly her own, in which we 
admire a wonderful power of depicting nature, 
great originality, a variety and an endless flow 
of fancy, a happy mixture of pathos and sober 
thought with delightful cheerfulness and 
enthusiasm, a sunniness of mind shining 
throughout, and a pen (as has been admirably 
remarked) ‘+ thick dropping with beauty and 
gladness.” Those who delight in the simpli- 
city, feeling, and quaintness, of the earlier 
writers, must hail the volume of poems just 
published as a revival of a taste fast fading 
away, and, unfortunately, too often replaced 
by meretricious and affected extravagance.— 
Galignani's Messenger. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 


Sir, — While turning over, the other evening, the 
leaves of an Old Play (MS. penes me), 1 fell in with the 
subjoined passage; and could not forbear applying it to 
a certain “coming event,” which already ‘* casts its sha- 
dow before.” Until some other bard shall ‘sing the 
hymenean” in ‘*loftier rhyme,” perhaps your readers 
may not be displeased with this “ old and plain 
chant.” 

** it is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age.” 


Ever your obliged Servant, 
Pem, Coll. Oxon, 24th January, 1840. R. B.S. 


“* Sforza (Duke of Milan). Upon this junction may 
no envious planet 

Lour with aspéct malign, but every star 
That doth begem the frontlet of the night 
Shed on these ’spousals its selectest influence. 
May Heaven's own angels tie the mystic knot, 
Adding a dower of approving smiles ; 
And never harsher discord "tween you come 
Than the first bridal kiss.—Here, take her to thee! 
And see, Almayne, that thou do rightly prize 
The union which we give thee: such another 
‘The Orient boasts not ;—'twere a jewel meet 
To glitter in an Emperor's diadem, 
‘Thou seest, the rose of youth’s but scantly blown 
Upon that tender cheek, which vet hath felt 
No ruder winter than a father’s kisses. 
Look that thou shield it still, with heedful care, 
From all ungentle blasts and nipping airs : 
Nor rougher visitant thereon beteem, 
Than the warm May of thy soft amorous sighs : 
So may it ripen into complete beauty, 
And with its bourgeons fill the land with gladness. 
But we do dally with your youthful heats, 
Standing betwixt the altar and your loves, 
Away !—Ye have my choicest bhenison, 
And may the stipreme King, whose Vice we are, 
Thereto his seal append! 

** Gonzago (a Councillor of State). Amen, to that, 
And he who, on this day of jubilee, 
Shall prove a niggard of his loyal breath, 
Nor cry God save! until his throat be hoarse, 
Is no true friend to Milan :—she disowns 
The recreant for her son !” 


VERY ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
23 Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square. 

Dear Sir,—The following account of the present state 
and Ty a of the Insect World oa ere highly ac- 
ceptable to such of my brother natu’ as are enthusi- 
astic lovers of entomology, and are longing for the bright 
and flowery days of spring, when they may again go forth 
and chase the insects over hill and dale, in philosophic 
carelessness of all t erous bogs, prickly bushes, man- 
traps, and spring-guns. My information may im- 
plicitly relied on, as I am (now that the postage is re- 
duced) in perpetual correspondence with all the first 
entomologists in and out of the universe, —including 
Count Kokshafur of Berlin, Count Katchumail of Siberia, 
Baron von Krisliz of the North Pole, and Alderman 
Squeers of Whitechapel, Massachusetts. 

The fleas have gone out of town in their buggies; the 
ticks are all gone to the dogs; the spiders have hung them- 
selves in their own webs; there is a scarcity of all sorts of 
grub in the markets; the biue-bottles are all cracked; the 
lice have been destroyed by the military in their head- 
quarters; the grashoppers have ceased to cricket; and the 
bees wax wroth, and vow they will give us no honey unless 
we make an allowance for their queen’s husband. Indeed 
the insects are pee | very flighty, and threaten to 
create such a buzz as will deafen the very ear-Wigs; and 
we naturalists expect to be called out to capture them, 
- place —— = custody in i een § 

useum, As for the once respec e 8, 
regret to say they have changed their religion, and all 
turned Jumpers; and the glow-tvorms are all converts to 


the new light,—Bude's I mean. ‘The ants have become ; 
so troublesome that even the entomologists declare they | 
are sick of ants (sycop! ). Lord Brougt intends to | 
bring in a bill for the abolition of niggers in turnips, and | 
Lady Byron is about to publish a belletin respecting the | 
health of the sick Ada, Notwithstanding the inclemency | 
of the season I still find the butter dies; for if I buy a' 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Be rztes INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. 





pound of it in the morning it is all gone before night. 
_ Ever happy to contribute my mite to your excellent 
journal, Lremain, &c. James H. Fenn“, P.X.Z. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
The Publishers’ Circular—Annual Catalogue of New | 
Books, New Editions, Reprints, and Engravings, exhibit- 
ing the prices, dates of publication, and publishers’ names, 
is just issued, price only Is. 6d. It appears that, inde- 
pendent of a large number of pamphlets, there have been | 
published in London nearly three thousand works, of | 
which the following clasification forms a portion :—On | 
Agriculture and Domestic Economy, 17; Annual Pic- | 
torial Books, 12; Architecture, 33; Atlases and Maps, 12; 
Bibliography, 8; Dialects, 4; Drawing, 13; Engineer- | 
ing, 23; Geology, 13; General Guide Books and Local 
History, 52; Ditto for Ireland, 5; Scotland, 7; Rail- | 
ways, 16; Law, 93; Mathematics and Bookkeeping, 27; | 
Medicine, Surgery, and Chemistry, 100; Natural History, | 
including Botany and Conchology, 76: Painting, 73 | 
Transactions of the various Societies, 16: of the re- | 
mainder, Divinity beays a large proportion. In the de- 
partment of Engraving there have appeared only five in 
ine, excepting those works which appear in parts. 
\ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. | 
A Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament, 
by ‘T. S. Bloomfield, D.D. 12mo. 9s.—'The History of | 
Ireland, by Thomas Moore, Esq. Vol. III. f.cap, 6s. (to | 
be completed in one more vol.) —Conversations on Natu- | 
ral Philosophy, by “Mrs. Marcet, 9th edition, enlarged, | 
12mo. 10s. 6d.—Law and Lawyers; or, Legal History and 
Biography, 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s.—The United States of 
North America as they Are, &c. by 'T. Brothers, 8vo. 18s. 
—Othuriel, and other Poems, by T. Aird, 8vo. 5s.—Ques- 
tions to De Porquet’s. ‘‘ Histoire d’Angleterre,” 12mo. 
ls, fid.—Glossary of Architecture, new edition, with 700 
woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s.—J. F. Archbold’s Justice of the 
Peace, 3 vols, 12mo, 2. 1(s.—Selections from the Poems 
of the late J. Bird, with his Life, by T. Harral, 18mo. 5s. 
—Carter’s Discount and Percentage Tables, 18mo. 3s.—A 
Pilgrimage to Palestine, by the Baron Geramb, 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 21s.—A History of Switzerland, by A, Vieusseux, 
8vo. 7s. 6d.— Memoir of 'T. Cranfield, by his Son, 12mo. 
5s.—Dr, M‘All's Discourses on Special Occasions, with a 
Sketch of his Life by Dr. Wardlaw, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. — 
Well's Rich Man’s Duty, new edition, 18mo. 3s. Gd.— 
Ken's Manual of Prayers, new edition, 18mo. 2s.—A 
Brief Memoir of Ann Jenour, by the Rev. A, Jenour, 
12mo. 2s.—Krasniski’s Reformation in Poland, Vol. LU. 
8vo. 10s. 6d.—Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad, 
by Mrs. Jameson, 3d edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.—Social 
Life in hmong by Mrs. Jameson, 2 vols. post 8vo, 2is. 
—Fitzwiggins, by the Author of ‘* Sydenham,” 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 12. 11s. Gd.—The Village and the Vicarage, by 
Eliza Bruce, 18mo. 2s. Gd.—Calvin’s Commentary on the 
Psalms, 3 vols, &vo. 30s,—Memoirs of Madame Malibran, 
by the Countess de Merlin, 2 vols. oe 8vo. 21s.—Le Bou- 
quet des Souvenirs, twenty-five coloured plates, post 8vo. 
25s. morocco.—Tyas’s Legal Hand-book: Real Property, 
18mo. 2s. — History of Renard the Fox, adapted from 
Goéthe, square, 2s. 6d, — Rev. B, ‘Turner's New English 
Grammar, 12mo. 2s, éd.—History of British India, by J. 
Mill, edited by H.H. Wilson, 4th edition, Vol. I. 8vo. 
14s.—Lives of the Queens of England, by Agnes Strick- 
land, Vol. I. post 8vo, 8s. Gd.— Cousin Geoffrey, the Old 
Bachelor, a novel, edited by Theodore Hook, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 11, 11s, 6d.—The Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth and 
Morals, by T. Ingoldsby, post 8vo, 10s, Gd.—Rev. T. 
Chamberlain’s Help to Knowledge, f.cap, 1s. 3d.—Eccle- 
siastical History, by the Rev. W. Palmer, f.cap, 3s. 6d.— 

Bishop Ken’s Practice of Divine Love, f.cap, 2s. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1840. 
January, Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday .. 23 rom 37 to 29°82 to 29 
Friday ---- 24 29°34 « 
Saturday -. 25 20-19 
Sunday ---+ 26 28°94 
Monday 29°39 
Tuesday -- 23 | 20°44 
Wednesday 29 eres } 2936 

Prevailing wind, S.W. 

Except the 27th, generally cloudy, with frequent. and 
heavy showers of rain; wind very boisterous on the 23d 
and Following day; lightning in the S.E, and S.W. on 
the evening of the 26th. 

Rain fallen, 1 inch and °45 of an inch; of which +5625 
fell between eight and eleven o'clock on the morning of 
the 26th. 

Edmonton. 


28-84 
29°38 
28°92 
20°58 
29°17 
29°75 


b wees o* 


CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of No. I. (Feb- 
tuary Ist) of ** The London Magazine, Charivari, and 
Courrier des Dames;” too late, however, for us to give 
any opinion of it, except that, like one of its titles, ‘* the 
Charivari,” it seems to deal enough in personalities. 

We have also to acknowledge No. I. of «* The Comic 
Novel; or, Downing Street and the Days of Victoria,” 








by Lynx, and full of droll wood-engravings, 


| 
| se 


‘The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Brit. 
ish Artists will be Open on Monday next, and continue open 
daily from Ten in the Morning until Five in the Evening. 
Admission, Is. Catalogue, 


ls, 
WIILIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


CATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
Exhibiting in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


R. CATLIN, who has been living several 


i years amongst the wildest Tribes of the North Ameri- 
can Indians, painting Portraits of their Chiefs, Views of their 
Villages, Games, Amusements, &c. will open his Collection to 
Private View on Monday and Tuesday, the 27th and 28th, and 
to the Public, on Wednesday, the 29th instant. 

This immense Collection contains 300 Portraits, in oil, selected 
from amongst forty-eight different Tribes, mostly speaking differ- 
ent L isting of more than 300,v00 souls. ‘here 
are likewise in the Collection, 200 other Paintings of the Land- 
scape and beautiful Prairie Scenes ofthe Great Far West; Views 
of Iidiau Villages — Indian Dances — Buffalo Hunts — Religious 
Ceremonies —Tortures, &c., peculiar to these strange people. 
Also, an immense Collection of their beautiful Costumes, Wea- 
pons, Pipes, Musical Instruments, Nc. Xc., so often described by 
Fenimore Cooper, Washington Irving, and lately by the Hon. 
C, A Murray. 

Admittance, One Shilling. Open from 10 to 4 o'clock. 





. > . PACERS 
OYAL DISPENSARY for DISEASES 

of the KAR, No. 10, Dean Street.—Mr. Curtis will com- 
mence his next Course of Lectures on the Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Pathology of the Ear, on Thursday, February 6.—For parti- 
culars apply to Mr, Curtis, at his house, No. 2, Soho Square. 
Mr. C.’s Map of the Anatomy of the Ear, price 5s. and Chart of 
its various Diseases, with the Modes of Treatment, for the use of 
Students and Practitioners, may be had ofall Medical Book- 


; sellers. 


lO BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS. 


The Advertiser, who has been for the last twelve years 
engaged as ‘I'raveller for a wholesale house, being about to leave 
his present employers, would be glad to treat with any parties in 
the same line where his service may be required. Meferences of 
the highest respectability.—Address, R.S. D., care of Mr. Smith, 
Newspaper Office, 192 Strand, London. 


y . y r 

IRACY.— MRS. PARRY’S YOUNG 

CHRISTIAN’S SUNDAY EVENING; or, CONVER- 
SATIONS on SCRIPTURE HISTORY. An Injunction 
having been granted by the Vice-Chancellor against a Volume 
issued under the title of ** Sunday Evenings; or, an Easy Intro- 
duction to the Reading of the Bible,” &c. by a Lady, published 
by Scott, Webster, and Geary, Charterhouse Square, which 
proves to be a pirated edition of the First Series of Mrs. Parry's 
work abo ioned, with afew col ble alterations; Messrs. 
Rivington hereby caution all persons against selling or purchas- 
ing this pirated edition. 
St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 





January 25, 1840. 


IMPORTANT TO BOOK-BUYERS. 
R. SMITH’S NEW SHEET CATA. 
e LOGUE (No. 12) of Six Hundred Valuable and Interest- 
ing Second-hand Books, at very low prices, is published this day, 
and will be forwarded, on application, to all parts of the kingdom, 
postage free; being stamped, it can also be sent to foreign 
countries the same as a newspaper.—No. 13 will be ready on 
March Ist. 
4 Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


NEW GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
On Saturday, February 15th, will be published, price 5s. 
with a large Map, Part 1. of 
DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the various 
Countries, Places, and principal Natural Objects in the World. 
By J. KR. M*CULLOCH, . 

*,* A Prospectus of the work may be had gratis of all Book- 
sellers, and will be sent, free of postage, to all gentlemen who 
may apply for it by letter. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


Next week will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. bound 
in cloth, 
A MEMOIR of the POLITICAL LIFE 
of the Right Hon. EDMUND BURKE. 
« Burke, the greatest of political philosophers.”—Sir J. Mack- 
intosh. 
By the Rev, GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 
Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, London. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 
Thomas Cadell, London 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
DE FOE’S WORKS, VOL, IV. 
In 1 vol. f.cap 8vo. price 5s. bound in cloth, 
HE FORTUNES and MISFORTUNES 


of MOLL FLANDEKS; being Vol. IV. of the new edi- 





1 

tion of the Novels and Miscellaneous Works of Daniel De Foe. 

%y%*% A Volume published monthly, until the Series ix completed 
in 18 vols. each sold separately. 


London: Printed for Thomas Tegy, 73 Cheapside. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


79 





Price 12s. 4th edition, 


N STRICTURE, PILES, and other 
DISEASES of the LOWER INTESTINE. 
Likewise, 

On Prolapsus, price 5s. 6d. 

. By FREDERICK SALMON, F.R.C.S. 
Surgeon to the Infirmary for Fistula, and “Ape Diseases of the 

tectum, 38 Charterhouse Squa 

Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane; and Wacey, 4 Old Broad Street. 


NEW M AGAZINE, ILLUSTRATE i BY PHIZ AND 
ILLRAY THE YOUNGER. 
No. 1. for February, price Ls. 6d. 
HE LONDON MAGAZINE, 
CHARIVARI, and COURRIER DES DAMES: a Pro 
teus in Politics; a Chameleon in Literature; and a Butterfly in 
the World of Bon Ton. ith the following Illustrations, | 


« Davie Diddledott and the Loard Mayor's Dochter;" ‘Colonel | 


Slipslop astonishing the House at Midnight; with Accurate 


Likenesses of Lords J. Russell, Palmerston, Stanley, Morpeth, j 


Sir K. Peel, Sir J. Graham, Messrs. Goulburn, Sheil, 0’Con- 
nell, and Hume, and a faithful Sketch of the Reporters’ Gallery 
and its Occupants; a Medallion of Lord Brougham; and a pro- 
jected Royal Cipher for Their Majesties, encircled by the Insig- 
nia of the Order of the Garter. 

Behind the Scenes, with the 
Prologue to our Little 
Drama. 

New National Anthem. 

Davie Diddledoft, Chapter I. 

Retribution (Stanzas). 

Where is Thorwaldsen’s Statue | 
of Byron? or, a T'riple Bob 
Major for the Dean and | Political Portraits, 
Chapter of Westminster | Colonel Slipslop, 

Abbey. | eran Fs 

A Hymn for the T MH \ J 

Phrenology a Detector of 
Murder. 

Songs of the Troubadours. 
No, I. Plant the Cross! 
Sirvente, 

La Pieta di Pulcinella, 
Chronicle of Venice. 

Popular Epithalamium, on 
Her Majesty's approaching 
Nuptials, 


Letters from the Argentine 
Republic, No. 1., by ic- 
tim of the Blockade. Parva 
Scintilla Sawpe Magnar 
ory some Account of. Stock- 


dale, 
The Triumphs of Mind; a 
Sonnet, 

No. I, 
M.P. for 


Prophet ; 

Surprising Identity of the 

Athenian Agitator, Cleon, 

with ot a Dema- 
gogue, C 

| The Babes: 78 the Tower; or, 
the Sheriffs in Quod. 

Selected Songs from 
French, No. I. 

The Drama and Musi 

Literary Notices, &c. &c. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





A 


a | 
the 


London: 


AMILTON IAN SYSTEM. 


«We recommend those who wish to acquire a know- 


ledge of languages in the least time possible, to use the books | 


arranged with interlineal translations, by J. Hamilton.” 
The ** Edinburgh Review” ascribes to the author of this system 
“the great merit of introducing translations made in invariable 
accordance with a strict verbal analysis;” and it remarks, that 
“it is this peculiarity which renders them such invaluable instru- 
ments to the learner.” 
The —— Books, on the Hamiltonian System, are published 
at Souter’s School Library, 131 Fleet Street :— 
d. FRENCH. 
0 |Elisabeth, Exile of Si- 
O} beria .eccceseceess 
0 moa ag! "s Fables, 


° 


a 
Sf 


Eutropius... ... 

Aurelius Victor . 

Cornelius Nepos . 

Selecta é Profani 

Cesar's Commentaries.... 7 
Celsus de Medicina, 20 


3 vols. 


& 

Perrin’s Fables 
i | Récueil Choisi 

Telemachus... 
B Verbs .....0ccc00 
lee GERMAN. 
Cicero's Four Orations....4 0 | Gospel of Be yee 
ryt * Conspectus, 0 {Robinson der Jungere, ] 

Me 0 2 vols. 


6) ITALIAN. 
g |Gospel of St. John. 
Merope, by Alfieri 

6 | Notti Romane... 
Novelle Morali ... 

o|} Racolta di Favole . 


10 


7 

First Six Books of the 

ee ee } ° 
’ GREEK, 
Gospel of St. John........ 
Gospel of St. Matthew.... 7 6 | /'asso’s Jerusalem De! 
Rsop’s Fables ...,... 5 OO}, Vered ws seeeeeye 
Analecta Minora 0} | VeEDS sees seeeeee 
liad of 6! ANISH, 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates 9 0 |Gospel ofS St. yoy . 

The History, Principles, and Practice of the fiystem, 1s. 6d. 





COOKERY.—Price 5s. 6d. 


HE COOK‘ ORACLE,'|! 


A new edition. 
2. Mrs. Dalgairn’s Cookery. A new edition, 


with Additions, price 6s. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London; 
and all Booksellers. 


Price 1s. with Two Eneravings on Steel, saciading a Map 
of France, Part Il. of The Juvenil 


sor , 
ISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
y Miss JULIA CORNER, 

Author of *Caeelons on the History of Europe; a Sequel 

to Magnall’s Historical Questions,” &c, &c. 
tai the commencement of a Series of Histories for the enter- 
; ‘ament and instruction of Youth and Families; in which will 
oa ee the historical events of every civilised nation in the 
pov d. Expecially adapted for School and Family reading, on 
npount of its bvevity, its propriety of language, and its truth. 
tants ns Poblished by Dean and Munday, Threadneedle 
. Ne and may be obtained, by seats from every Bookseller 
nd Newsman in the United Kingdon 

Agents for Ireland, Machen and Co. ‘pt ‘Olier Street, Dublin; 

N Scotland, J. Menzies, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. 
hed -—Part 1. completes the History of France, and may be 

« Separately, or bound with Part I. 
making Vol. I 
mence the _ 
ist of March 


Being 


in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
- of the Historical Library. Part II. will eom- 
tory of Spain and Portugal, and will appear on the 


NEW ZOOLOGICAL WORK. 
Continued Monthly, in royal 8vo. Part I. price 2s. 6d, of a 


ee HISTORY of QUADRU- 


PEDS, and other Mammiferous Animals; comprising 
a description of the class Mammalia (including the principal 
varieties of the Human Race), with an outline of the compara- 
tive osteology and general organisation of its several group 
being a complete history of all the known existing species, care- 
fully adapted for popular information, and rendered interesting 
by copious details of their physical and intellectual powers, 
instincts, habits, and geographical distribution; together with 
an account of those extinct species, the remains of which occur 
| only in a fossil state. 
| By WILLIAM CHARLES LINN2XUS MARTIN, F.L.S. 
| It will be illustrated by upwards of 1000 Engravings, of which 
| about 500 will consist of representations of animals, beautifully 
| engraved on wood, and drawn (in every practicable instance from 
| the life) by William Harvey; the rest will comprise numerous 
anatomical, osteoloyical, and other explanatory incidental figures, 
ine orporated with the text. 
The work will be printed on fine paper, in the very best man- 
her, forming when completed, 4 handsome royal Bvo. Vols. 
Whitehead and Co. 76 Fleet Street, London. 


, > 

{RASER’S MAGAZINE for FEBRU- 

ARY, price 2s. 6 ontains :— 
Mrs. Hemans and the Picturesque School—Characteristics i 
| the Nineteenth Century—The Star of the Fountain, a Tale— 
Poland, England and Russia—Literary Criticism in England, 
\ by one of the Reviewed—Catherine, a Story (Concluded)—Or 
Rabelais, “The Chronicles,” by an Apprentice of the Law— 
William Ainsworth and Jac heppard—Political Memoranda— 
Three Nuptial Sonnets for next Valentine Morning; Dedicated 
tv Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, by Sir Morgan 
O'Doherty, Bart. 
James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London. 


THE MONTHLY CHRONICLE 


for February contains:—1. Chartism, by nipregT Ks arlyle. 
Spirit of Modern Tragedy: Cosmo de Medi 
of Marlowe—3. Influence of Eloquence on Eng’ 
No. I.; History, Uses, and Privileges of the Bar; 

4. Dr. Mayo on the Phy iolog gy of Mind—5. Thraldom 
tish Press—6. Algeria—7. Gleanings of Irish Charac- 
creech the Second; Sir Dan Dann'ly’s Interview with 

nee Regent; Which is the true Church ?—8. Thekla, 

from Sc hiller—9. Sketches of Spanish Generals, No. 3 

O’Donnel—10. Notices of New Books: Shelly's Prose Works; 

Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places; Forster’s Statesmen of 

the Commonwealth; General Evans on the Spanish Contest, &c. 
London : venenised Orme, and Co. 





ANTHON’'S GREEK GRAMMAR AND ) PROSODY. 
In 1 vol. duodecimo, price 4s. bound, 


GRAMMAR of the GREEK LAN. 
GUAGE, Ta the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
By RLES ANTHON, LL.D. 
Gaok nae Columbia ‘Colle Ze. 
New Edition, Revised and Corrected by Rev. J. R. Major, 
dD. +. Head Master of King’s College School, London. 


Also, printed uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d. bound, 
System of Greek Prosody and Metre, 
together with the Choral S ing of the F i Vinctus of 
AEschylus, and the Ajax and (2dipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. By 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. Revised and Corrected by Rev, J. R, 
Major, D.1). Head Master of King’s College School, London, 
London : Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside. 





F.cap 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 
HE SCHEME of PROPHECY. The 
Exposition of the Prophecies of Daniel, relating to a 
long Succession of the Principal Gentile Monarchies, the Jewish 
Nation, and the Christian Church, simplified and rendered easy 
by the help of history. 

«* We can assure our readers that, within the narrow compass 
of this small volume, they will tind more distinct and satisfactory 
information on some of the most momentous questions in pro- 
phecy, than is to be found in not a few ponderous and time- 
honoured folios which we couid name.”— Evangelical Magazine, 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for February 


contains full Details of the important Intelligence re- 
specting the War with China, the Discoveries connected with the 
Plot against the a Power at Kurnool, the eo eg | Opera- 
tions of Russja in Tr the T ghan- 
istan, &c. ‘The official matter, comprising General Orders, Ap- 
pointments, Promotions, &e., Civil, Military, Marine, Medical, 
and those with the New 
i a is =; a late dat 
I. Allen and ‘Uo. 








Leadenhall Street. 


e ls. Par 
THe TOWER of “LONDON, an Historical 
Roman 
By wv. HARRIS SON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
With T hres TlaiceGene on Steel, and Four Woodcuts, 
by George Cruikshank. 


| Chapter V. Of the Misunderstanding that arose between Queen 


Jane and her Husband, Lord Guilford Dudley. 

Chapter VI. Of the solemn Exhortation pronounced to the 
Giants by Master Edward Underhill, the “ Hot-gospeller,” at 
their lodging in the By-ward Tower, and of the Effect pro- 
duced thereby. 

Chapter VII. How Cuthbert Cholmondeley was thrown into a 
Dungeon near the Devilin Tower; and how a Mysterious 
Female Fi igure appeared to him there. 

The Illustrations on Steel comprise—I. C uthbert Cholmon- 
deley surprised by the Mysterious Female Figure—II. The Hot- 
Gospeller Preaching to the Giants—I1I. Queen Jane Interposing 
between Northumberland and Simon Renard. The Woodcuts 
consist of Views.—Ist, Of the Exterior of the By-ward Tower— 
2a, Interior of ditto—3d, Interior of St, Peter’s Chapel in the 
‘Tower ;—with, 4th, an Initial Letter, introducing a facsimile of 
Queen Jane's Inscription on her Dungeon, 





Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
*_* Sold by all Booksellers. 


N post 4to. 10s. 6d. neatly bound, 
of 


HE THEORY and PRACTICE 
BOOK- aa NG, illustrated and simplified. 
. FOSTER, Accountant. 

The object of this Gash is to point out important defects in the 
common mode of teaching the art; to suggest the means by 
which those defects are obviated ; and to introduce to the notice 
of teachers a simple, rational, and philosophical process of In- 
struction, whereby the Principles of Double Entry are clearly 
unfolded ; so that any person of ordinary capacity can obtain such 
a knowledge of the subject as will enable him to investigate and 
adjust the most intricate and diversitied set of accounts. 


J. Souter, 131 Fieet Street. 
~~ 


I. Theory of Greek Tragedy—II. Wolfgang Menzel—III. 
Hymns of a Hermit, by Arche us—IV. Song of a Returned Exile, 
by B. Si Ww r + The Song of an aged Bard, 
from. the Gaelic—V11. i sung at the Symposium, in the 
Saloon, 3d of January, 1840—VIII. Miss Martineau: Deerbrook 
1X. Letter from Hannibal Smith, Esq. with the ‘Trips of the 
Lily—X. Grimm’s Teutonic Grammar—XI. Algiers—AIL. The 
Dream of Mohammed the Second—XII1. Poetical Translations 
of Faust—XIV. The Affghanistan Expedition—XV. Legendary 
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